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Mountain Home and Apiary of Patrick Keating, in Santa Glara Go., Galif. 


(See page 153) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal te 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cents u year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is pata. 
For instance, “deco?” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send @ 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 





Ne tal tal in tak in ain ae i ee il lll 


fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 








4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... Sper cent 
Seca de an 500 * ...10 - 


3 eee an. 1000 “ ...20 * 
s2 “* ....30 * 2000 * ...30 “ 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. x 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts, 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Associatio 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 





t If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Juurnal. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


S GEORGE W. YORK &CO., 
.. = CHICAGO, ILL 











The San Antonio Convention Pic- 
ture is a good one. It shows over 100 of 
hose in attendance. We are mailing them, 
unmounted, for only 60 cents. They can be 
mounted by a local photographer for only 10 
or 15 cents more. We will mail one of these 
pictures with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.40. Send all orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


| American Bee Journal (& 
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Special Bargains & 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 


We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you willdowell by Ss 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
f keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by anyone. We make any thing used in the 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at anytime of the season. & 
> Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
cs and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 
Dp the money. 


= Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Go. : 


ais JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
aa Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Dittmér's Gomd Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like t best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN.NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Ir YOu WANT TO KEEP POSTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 








Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is », very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to a 

e 


The picture shown here 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It hae 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journel one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 








WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23RD StRaET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 
We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of 
young basswood timber. Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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when writing 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal 


Advertisers 
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York endieCa, 


191-193 E. Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL., 


carries a full line of G. B. Lewis Co.’s Bee-Supplies, which are 
the finest made, and also the new Hershiser Appliances. 
Write for 1907 Catalog and Hershiser Folder. All Roads Lead 
to Chicago, which insures prompt shipment and low rates. 
Early order cash discounts, 2 percent in February, 1 percent 


in March. Bees and Queens in Season. Beeswax wanted— 
29c cash ; 32c trade. 


H. M. ARND, Prop. Sale of Fire Goods 











HERSSISER WAX-PRESS. 

In addition to the full line of new Lewis’ Goods and Hershiser Appliances, we still have some of the Slightly Damaged 
Goods left from the fire of last year, which we must sell as quickly as possible to make room for other goods. 
sold have given satisfaction, many customers sending a second and third order. 
slightly damaged Lewis goods than New of other makes he had tried.” 
offer them at the following reduced prices, Hives and Supers being based on the 5-hive rate : 


Those we have 
One wrote that he ‘‘would rather have 
What we have has been carefully sorted, and we can 


LIST OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED GOODS 














HIVES Each Each 
1 story 8-fr. Dovetailed or Wisconsin.................. $ .95 | T-tins and Rabbets, per 100—80c, 90c ..........-..++++. $1.00 
1 10-fr. ¥ _! ~~ ee 1.00 | Flat Tins, per 100—30c .... 0.1... cece cece eee cccccenees 40 
1 “sé 10-fr. Improved Langstroth or Acme “2 5, oe .95 Tin Separators, per 100 TUTTLE LT a stetenawee . coeecececces 1.50 
1 “ fr. Dovetailed with Colorado Cover........... 1.05 | 1 Rauchfuss Combined Press and Foundation Fastener. . 2.75 
1 “ 10-fr. “ “ Caan 1.10 | 1 Hubbard Section-Press, good as new.............+++++ 1.75 
1%** 10-fr. Dovetailed or Wisconsin.................. 1.39 | Handy Section, 35e; 1 Section Former .............---. 75 
Le, i(‘(“‘( rk OR TR 1.27 | Parker Foundation Fastener ................0+++.0005: -20 
14%**  8fr. Champion Chaff Hives.................... 1.64 | Daisy rm (M0 AMP). «++. eevee serene “55 
1‘ 10-fr. ‘““ sé ee 1.75 Lewis : a iad aia» ) eee he Renee» Py Fe) 
1“ 10-fr. “ “ NR 1.49 | Foundation Rollers haat eee e ees e cece eeet tteee anes .08 
SUPERS 8 and 10 fr. W ood-Bound Zinc Excluders EL sa aw td 14 .16 
10-fr. Dovetailed - & SS eee 39 6-fr. Wood and Zinc Excluders 7, toe ee 18 
10-fr No. 3 and No. 4 (new Fences) 44 ee En cc nbadec tab eeeesbescoeses 11 .13 
8-fr. am No. 4 Supers (new Fences)............. "38 ae Se Sen ee i 
8-fr. Wisconsin or Improved Langstroth Supers No.1.. .32 Gernait S) k — 4ir #& $1: 34 , i “3 Oc x 21 an. 55 
8-fr. “ 8-fr. No. 1 and 2 Super, empty........ 15 on eearee S Sling SES ONG TR» PUES S78 UM... -. 27+ 
, Bingham Smokers, 4in., 90c; 3 in., 65c; 244 in.,50c; 2in, .40 
10-fr. Dovetailed No. 3 Super, empty ................... 16 ——— 50 
5 ” aarp - =o ee ompty a ae a te ee, os ssc s ces nabibeseacee¥ers one 12 
° oS (ae ee wooo ereesecee : OOO S is css acces sseese +24 ener kaha oeeeese .05 
COVERS Hive Scr 2 
F. D BENGE caw eccccacespersercccnceseederessoenoesers -20 
10-fr. Excelsior, Gable, or Higrinsville Fo bee eo eeedésvecsec .25 Bingham Bassebinn itetees. rae 35e, EE a 55 
psa en. 1 ne ee -23 | 1 German Steam Wax-Press................eecceceeee® 10.00 
10-fr. Improved Langstroth ne aaa 0 4 -25 | 1 Dadant 5... Jcscteiconetesensainene 6.25 
8-fr. SC nee eee e eee eees .23 Ss in ekki aw nin oe 200+ ead 50 percent off 
10-fr. Colorado, PO EOE. COVER is. cake cccseecs ponewen -39 | Feeders—Doolittle, 18c; Simplicity, 6c; Pepper-box, 1 pt., .06 
+9 I diese . ** Wi trees ~ pcanetged tonbhabebeeiae a German Bee-Book (paper cover)..............sseeceeees 15 
rir. Anner Cover for WISCONSIN. .........+eeeeeeeeeeees . ee eee ore 10 percent off 
HIVE-BOTTOMS Veils—Mosquito-bar, 20c ; Globe ..............-2ceeeees 75 
8-fr. Reversible or Danz. Bottom ...................... 15 | Thin Surplus Foundation (dirty, not broken) per lb..... 45 
10-fr. ” _ 1) OE ee 17 POULTRY SUPPLIES 
HIVE-BODIES Cornell Incubators, 1906 model. 
8-fr. Dovetailed or Wisconsin with frames.............. .56 64-egg, regular price, $14 ee 4 A eee $10 and 8.00 
10-fr. * Sf nate eee eeenees -60 | 128-e us i Ja. sonacbeminakwasel 15 and 10.00 
8 and 10 fr. Im ~ peg Langstroth with frames ...... 50 .55 haar “ ee es = ao 15.00 
8-fr. Dovetailed or Wisconsin empty................... -30 | 364-egg, “ CRITI. ITI $28 and 20.00 
10-fr. Wisconsin empty TOC eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee .32 Cornell Lice Paint, 1 qt , 20¢; i gal., 35e:1 gal ES ae as 
MISCELLANEOUS Standard Egg Tester or Philadelphia Poultry Marker... .20 
8 and 10 fr. Bee-Escape Boards ...........-....0e00008- .12 | Leg Bands, Climax or Eclipse, per 100.................. .50 
3 toe, wale da benneédveeesce® .12 | Mann’s Clover Cutter, Iron Stand, one leg cracked...... 6.00 
Shallow Extracting-Frames (per 100) .................. 1.50 Mann’s Green Bone Mills, good as new. 
Slotted Section-Holders (per 100) ...........6....000008 1.50 Gees © BE OrOes BAU 2... ncccccccccccesesasccceseseces 6.00 
Ideal Section Slats (per 100) ...........6.0...eeceeeeee Roe a 2 ee 12.00 
Division-Board, flat, 6c.; nailed .................000005- MOF ETE HEED conc caececccsponneccdnascccvcsococess 20.00 











On large orders reductions made in proportion to 10, 20 and 25 hive rate, as given in our Catalog. This list varies with 
each day’s sales, so if you send order for damaged stock, better state how you wish order filled if we are out of what you want; 
or send cash to cover new goods, as we can then fill order as far as possible from the damaged stock, the rest with new goods 
and return any balance due. We will always have full line of New Lewis’ Bee-Ware. 
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HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 














More Honey 


(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More [loney 


(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama 
PWeotumpha...... 0c 0ccsesceceee J. M. Jenkins 
Canada 
PE re eer E. Grainger & Co. 
Calitornia 
PF resno.........cesees Madary Planing Mill 
*Los Angeles...........- California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association 
Colorado 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n 
District of Columbia 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Georgia 
Geel... nis dccx ance ceee Howkins & Rush 
124 Liberty St. 
Illinois 
CRICATO 00.0000 008000 ceceee The A. I. Root Co. 
144 East Erie Street. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis..............- Walter S. Pounder 
Ne rer err Vickery Bros. 
Iowa 
Des Moines ..........-.- Joseph Nysewander 
Kansas 
DUBNER 002000 ccccccccccescccces Carl F. Buck 





Missis»ippi 


SE ps asencataneceesd eorge A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. J once 182 Friend Street 
Lyonsville .............. W. W. Cary & Son 

Main 
Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 
Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. 
Michigan 
eth Beaneh ....0..... «sem M. H. Hunt & Son 
ere George E. Hilton 
Minnesota 
ee The A. I. Root Co. 
1024 Mississippi Street. 
Missouri 
High Hill .....Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Springfield . Rein bnad acell Springfield Co. 
OE ae Blanke & Hauk 
New Mexico 
| eee Edward Scoggin 
New York 
e7rege er The A. I. Root Co. 
ew York City........ 00mm The A. I. Root Co. 


44 Vesey Street. 





Ohio 
Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
yr Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
p Fe ery E. W. Pierce 
GE 200s 00hsee 4egesenel Cc. H. W. Weber 
2146 Central Avenue 
J Oregon 
BOGE wpinkthen otnds res Portland Seed Co. 
P -mnsylvania 
re Prothero & Arnold 
Philadelphia............. The A. I. Root Co. 
10 Vine Street 
Williamsport.............cs00+ E. E. Pressler 
633 Lycoming Street 
Texas 
| ey ar a r eee “hisses 09 Roepperwela 
mtonio.. .... n 
WORE 66 6h.0s ccmnes covcececebs D. M. Howard 
Utah 
Ogden .. ........... The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 
Spottswood..........seeeesees W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A. I ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Breeding a Pure Race of Swiss Bees 


The bee-keepers of Switzerland appear to 
be quite unanimous in asserting that the Ital- 


ian bees are but little if any better than the © 


common bees found in Switzerland. Starting 
from these premises, they have been trying to 
improve the common Swiss bee. It appears 
that there are now e2stablished a number of 
breeding yards in German Switzerland, where 
they keep choice colonies for the rearing of 
drones, and they transport their young 
queens in nuclei to those yards to have them 
mated with these choice drones. By careful 
selection they claim to haye some improve- 
ments already, and hold that they can make 
much more progress by continuing this 
method. 

We can see only one drawback to this pro- 
cedure. The breeding yards, or mating yards, 
are placed 1144 miles from the nearest apiary. 
Bee-keepers who have any knowledge of 
queen-rearing and mating in this country are 
aware of the fact that the mismatings ina 
yard of Italian bees located 134 to 2 miles 
from a yard of the common bees will show 
about half mismatings, all other circum- 
stances being equal. 


The distance which seems to be adopted 
as sufficient in Switzerland, would be entirely 
inadequate in this country. Queens and 
drones certainly fly readily, and in a very 
short time a distance of 1 or 2 miles. Mat- 


ings often occur at distances of 4 miles and 
more. 


<i 
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Some Early Honey-Dealing 


Dr. F. D. Clam, of Cheviot, N. Y., sends 
us the following about one of the earliest 
large dealers in honey in this country: 


The largest and most extensive dealer in 
honey in the United States in the years 1870 








to 1875 was Daniel W. Quinby, a commission 
merchant of New York City. He was a ven- 
erable looking, gray-bearded man, and was 
known throughout the city commission dis- 
trict as “ Uncle Dan.” He controlled the 
honey market in those days, as all the bee- 
keepers of the time regularly forwarded their 
honey to him for sale on commission. This, 
probably, was due to the fact that he was a 
near relative of the well-known Moses 
Quinby, one of our pioneer bee-keepers who 
died in New York State, May 27, 1875. 

Thousands of dollars worth of honey was 
sold in the fall of each year by Mr. Q., and 
yet none of it was extracted. The public 
looked upon extracted honey with great sus- 
picion, and do so to-day for that matter. It 
is hard to convince the consumer that ex- 
tracted honey, as found in the market, is the 
strictly pure unadulterated product of the 
bees. I remember the firstcan of extracted 
honey Mr. Q. tried to sell a prospective buyer, 
who, at the end of a long talk, critically 
looked at the honey, smelled of it, and tasted 
it, and then drawledout: ‘* Well, it looks all 
right, and smells all right, and tastes all 
right, but I would rather have it in the comb, 
for then J would know it to be all right.” 


It is the same lack of confidence that pre- 
vents the bee-keepers of to-day from greatly 
increasing their incomes, for every experienced 
apiarist knows that it costs less to produce 
extracted honey than it does to produce comb 
honey. Our best bees—the Italians—reluc- 
tantly begin work in the pound sections; 
they prefer to work upon large combs, an 
when we consider that these large-sized 
combs, after the extraction of honey, can be 
refilled by the bees over and over again, the 
saving is apparent. 

Nearly every one who eats honey prefers 
the extracted when convinced of its absolute 
purity. Even the children at the table take 
aspoon and dip from the plate the liquid 
honey which has run from the comb in pref- 
erence to eating the comb. It is to the mutual 
interest of the producer and consumer that 
extracted honey be universally used instead 
of comb honey, for when the public becomes 
convinced of the absolute purity of extracted 
honey, the producer’s income not oaly will 
be greatly increased, but the public will re- 
ceive an article that they really like better, 


that contains more food value, and at a saving 
in cost. F. D. Cium, M.D. 

There is no doubt thata larger amount of 
extracted honey is produced to-day than of 
comb honey. And we believe, as does Dr. 
Clum, that when the general public discover 
how good really well-ripened extracted honey 
is, they will use it in preference to comb 
honey. But it must be well-ripened. Probably 
no other single thing has interfered with a 
wider use of extracted honey than that of 
putting wnripened honey on the market, It 
not only injures the producer who is so fool- 
ish as to do it, but all producers of the best 
extracted honey are compelled to suffer from 
its evil effects. 

Even for baking and other manufacturing 
purposes, the unripened extracted honey isa 
detriment. Mr. R. A. Burnett, the oldest and 
largest wholesale honey-dealer in Chicago, 
told us only recently that years ago he used 
to sell car-loads of buckwheat extracted 
honey to bakers and tobacconists, but all at 
once certain Eastern bee-keepers began to 
** get smart,’’ and thought they could produce 
so much more by extracting it before ripe. 
The result was that such honey ruined the 
bakery goods in which it was ueed; also 
caused tobacconists loss, so that they would 
have no more buckwheat extracted honey— 
wouldn’t risk buying it even if assured that 
it was well-ripened. The lighter grades of 
honey were considered tooexpensive for man- 
ufacturing purposes, so tkat some sweet 
other than honey was sought and used, thus 
cutting outa large demand for honey. And 
all because some short-sighted bee-keepers 
thought they could fool the buyers. Well, 
they succeeded to such an extent that not 
only were the dealers and large buyers fooled, 
but thousands of honey-producers as well. 

It might be a good thingif the National 
Association would take up this subject, and 
see what it can do toward putting a stop to 
the offering of unripe honey on the market. 

i = 
Honey-Butter Ruled Out by Pure 
Food Law 


The following has been received at this 
office from one of our subscribers in Okla- 
homa: 

I have shut down my factory which has 
been running for several years for putting up 
all kinds of pickles, chow-chow, pumpkins, 
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etc , and making honey-butter on a large 
scale. My goods were all pure, and were 
highly flavored with extracted honey. I used 
19,000 to 20,000 pounds of extracted honey a 
year. [always bought the most of my honey 
every fall from other bee-keepers, for the 
honey I bought from them was pure, only a 
little dark. The people are very much dis- 
appointed here because they can not buy any 
more honey-butter. They say they like it 
better than pure honey. I always sold honey- 
butter for 25 cents a pound. The Hepburn 
Pure Food Law isa little too strict. I think 
the law will break up many honest men in 
business, if I understand it. OKLAHOMA. 

Whether the pure food law is to be com- 
mended or condemned because *‘ Oklahoma ”’ 
has ‘‘ gone out of business”’ is a question 
worth considering. It is said that in some 
places in Europe, about an ounce of honey is 
added to each pound of butter, and that this 
addition makes the butter more acceptable to 
most tastes. If the ‘‘ honey-butter’”’ in ques- 
tion were a compound of this character, and 
sold for just what it was, there certainly was 
nothing wrong in the transaction, and it is 
hard to see how the pure food law would in- 
terfere withit. At the most, it could only in- 
sist that the label sbould be an honest one, 
and if some other name than “‘ honey-butter ”’ 
would more accurately describe the product, 
objection ought not to be made to such 
change. 





The National Association’s Annual 
Report of the San Antonio convention has 
been out for several weeks. It is a neat 
pamphlet of 128 pages and cover. It contains 
a;verbatim report of the San Antonio meet- 
ing, a list of the members of the National, the 
General Manager’s Financial Report, an ac- 
count of cases that have come before him 
during the past year; also a list of bee-keep- 
ers’ associations in United States and Canada, 
besides a copy of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Association. Every member receives a 
free copy of the Report, but any one who is 
not a member can get a copy of it by sending 
25,cents to General Manager N. E. France, of 
Platteville, Wis., with the understanding that 
if he joins the National Association before 
the end of 1907, the 25 cents paid for this 
Annual Report will be allowed to apply on 
his dues, which are $1.00 a year. 

To Missouri Bee-Keepers.—The fol- 
lowing comes from Mr. R. A. Holekamp, of 
the Missouri Bee-Keepers’ Association : 

DgeaR SIR AND BROTHER BEE-KEEPER:— 
I have just returned from Jefferson City, 
where I was called to appear before the House 
Committee on Agriculture to speak for the 
Bee-Keepers’ Bill. The committee gave me a 
hearing, and recommended the Bill for pas- 
sage by the House; it will be voted upon at 


an early day, and I hope it may pass. 
All members who have not yet written to 


At this distance it may not be entirely safe 
to pass judgment, but there may be no harm 
in saying just how the matter looks judged 
from the information given. The statement 
is that people like ‘‘ honey-butter’’ ‘‘ better 
than pure honey.’’ That is as much as to say 
it is not pure honey, and the only thing the 
law probably does in the case is to make the 
product sell for just what it is. One would 
think that ‘‘Oklahoma’’ would hardly need 
to go out of business on that account, and 
even if he gave up that one item of his busi- 
ness, pickles, chow-chow, etc., ought still to 
support the business. That he should go out 
of business because of being obliged to sell 
‘“‘*honey-butter”’ for what it is, suggests the 
possibility that instead of any honey or butter 
being in the case, there may be something like 
the ‘‘ honey-butter’’ of Germany with which 
bee-keepers in that land have been contend- 
ing, consisting chiefly of sugar. If that is 
the case, it will be rather severe on ‘‘ Okla- 
homa’”’ to give up selling a cheap mixture for 
25 cents a pound, but it certainly will be no 
great loss to bee-keepers, since he has not 
been using in his business, pickles and all, 
more honey than he could obtain from a sin- 
gle bee-keeper. 


A law that obliges labels to tell the truth 
ought not to hurt any legitimate business. 


their Representatives, I urge to write a lette 
now, asking them to vote for the Bee-Keepers 
Bill No. 503. 

Our Bill was passed by the Senate last 
Wednesday, and when the Bill has passed the 
House it will be ‘‘up to”? the Governor for 
signature. 

I now request all Missouri bee-keepers to write 
without delay to Joseph W. Folk, Governor 
of the State, at Jefferson City, asking him to 
sign the Bee-Keepers’ Bill, being Senate Bill 
No. 145, and House Bill No. 503. 

The Governor was sick when I was in Jef- 
ferson City, and therefore I could not see 
him, but I will have to go there again ina 
few days to appear before the Appropriations 
Committee, and I will then callon the Goy- 
ernor, and will try to convince him that we 
need the law. 


Bee-keepers! our Billis of such great im- 
portance to success in our vocation that I 
hope every one of our members will write the 
letters, and will also have other bee-keepers 
and fruit-growers in his neighborhood sign 
their names to the letters, so we may bring as 
much pressure on the Governor as possible. 

Fraternally, 
Rost. A. HOLEKAmpP, 
Sec. Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Bills—3 of them 
—have been introduced into the Legislature 
now in session at Springfield, and every one 
of them should be passed. We hope that all 
of our Illinois readers will write at once to 
both their Representatives and Senators, re 


questing that the 3 Bills be supported by 
them when they come up for discussion in 
committees or for the passage on the open 
floor. The Bills are as follows: 


BILL FOR APPROPRIATION FOR ILLINOIS 
Bez-KEEPERS. 


A Bill for an Act making an appropriation 
for the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Wuereas, The members of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association have for years 
given much time and labor without compen- 
sation in the endeavor to promote the inter- 
ests of the bee-keepers of the State; and 

WuHerzeas, The importance of the industry 
to the farmers and fruit-growersof the State 
warrants the expenditure of a reasonable sum 
for the holding of annual meetings, the pub- 
lication of reports and papers containing 
practical information concerning bee-keeping, 
therefore to sustain the same and enable this 
organization to defray the expenses of annual 
meetings, published reports, suppressing foul 
brood among bees in the State, and promote 
the industry in Illinois: 

SECTION 1.—Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly: Thatthere be and ie hereb y ap- 
propriated forthe use of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association the sum of one 
thousand dollars ($1000) per annum for the 
years 1907 and 1908, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the growth avd developing the inter- 
ests of the bee-keepers of Illinois, said sum to 
be expended under the direction of the IIli- 


“nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, for the 


purpose of paying the expenses of holding 
annual meetings, publishing the proceedings 
of said meetings, suppressing foul brood 
among bees in Illinois, ete. 

Provided, however, That no officer or officers 
of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
shall be entitled to receive any money com- 
pensation whatever, for any services rendered 
for the same out of this fund. 

Seo. 2.—That on the order of the President, 
countersigned by the Secretary of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, and approved 
by the Governor, the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts shall draw his warrant on the Treas- 
urer of the State of [llinois in favor of the 
Treasurer of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association for the sum herein appropriated. 

Suc. 3.—It shall be the duty of the Treas- 
urer of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to pay out of said appropriation on 
itemized and receipted vouchers, such sums 
as may be authorized by vote of said organi- 
zation on the order of the President, counter- 
signed by the Secretary, and make annual re- 
port to the Governor of all such expenditures, 
as provided by law. 


State INSPECTOR OF APIARIES BILL. 


A Bill for an Act providing for the appoint- 
ment of a State Inspector of Apiaries, and 
prescribing his powers and duties. 


WHEREAS, The disease known as foul 


‘brood exists to a very considerable extent in 


various portions of this State, which, if left 
to itself, will soon exterminate the honey- 
bees; and, 

WHEREAS, The work done by an individual 
bee-keeper or by a State Inspector is useless 
so long as the official is not given authority to 
inspect, and if need be destroy, the disease 
when found; and, 

WueEreas, There is a great loss to the bee- 
keepers and fruit-growers of the State each 
year by the devastating ravages of foul brood: 

SECTION 1.—Beit enacted by the People of th 
State of Illinois, represented in the Genera! 
Assembly: That the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shal 
appoint a State Inspector of Apiaries, who 
shall hold his office for the term of iwo years 
and until his successor is appointed and 
qualified. 

Sc. 2.—Said Inspector shall, when notified 
of the existence of the disease known as fou 
brood among apiaries, examine all such as ar: 
so reported and all others in the same localit; 
and ascertain whether or not such disease ex 
ists, and if satisfied of its existence, shall giv: 
the owner or the person who has the care 0 
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such apiaries full instructions as to the man- 
ner of treating them. In case the owner of 
a diseased apiary shall refuse to treat his bees 
or allow them to be treated as directed by the 
said Inspector, then the said Inspector may 
burn all the colonies and all the comb neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of the disease: 
Provided, Said Inspector shall, before burn- 
ing, give one day’s notice to the owner or 
other person who has the care of the colonies 
of bees and comb, that in his judgment should 
be burned. 

Szc. 3.—The Inspector shall, on or before 
the second Monday in Dezember in each cal- 
endar year, make a report to the Governor, 
and also to the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, stating the number of apiaries 
visited, the number of those diseased and 
treated, the number of colonies of bees de- 
stroyed, and of the expenses incurred in the 
performance of his duty. * 

Sec. 4.—Any owner of a diseased apiary or 
appliances taken therefrom, who shall sell, 
barter, or give away any such apiary or ap- 
pliance, or bees from such apiary, expose 
other bees to the danger of contracting such 
disease, or refuse to allow the Inspector of 
Apiaries to inspect such apiary or appliances, 
shall be fined not less than fifty dollars ($50) 
nor more than one hundred doilars ($100). 


ANTI-SPRAYING BILL. 


A Bill for an Act to prevent the spraying of 
fruit-bloom. 

Wuereas, The mutual interests of the 
Fruit-Growers and the Bee-Keepers of the 
State make it imperative that fruit-bloom be 
first fertilized and then protected by spraying, 
from the injury of insects that prey upon and 
destroy the fruit; and, 

Wuereas, The fruit-bioom is largely fer- 
tilized by the bees, which should not be pois- 
oned by misunderstood and misapplied use of 
tree-spraying; and, 

WHEREAS, Fruit-trees should be sprayed 
when the fruit is forming, and not till after 
the bloom has been fertilized by the bees and 
otherwise; and, 

WHEREAS, There is much danger to the 
health of the consumer of honey made from 
the nectar of blossoms poisoned by the com- 
pounds: 

SEcTION. 1.—Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly: That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to spray fruit-blooms with any poison- 
ous compound which may endanger the life 
of those who eat of the honey produced 
therefrom. 

_ Sg0. 2.—Any person violating the provis- 
ions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than 
ten dollars ($10) and not more than fifty dol- 
lars ($50) for each offense, and it is hereby 
made the duty of the State’s Attorney of the 
several counties of this State to enforce this 
<_ = prosecute all cases brought under 
s Act. 


The first Bill above was referred to the 


Committee on Appropriations, composed of 
the following Senators: 


Gardner, McKenzie, Hughes, Lundberg, 
Galpin, Baker, Landee, Lish, Evans. Barr, 
ete Curtis, Juul, Hay, Pemberton, 
Campbell, Hull, Burton, Cunningham. 


The second and third Bills were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, composed of the following Senators: 


Dunlap, Hughes, Putnam, Houser, McCor- 
mick, McShane, Burton, Jandus. 


We do not know the names of the House 
Committees. 





Indiana Convention.— The bee-keepers 
of Indiana met and organized a State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association last week. There was a 
fair attendance, and much time was taken in 
the discussion of a Foul Brood Inspection 
law. A Bill was drafted and put in the hands 
of a Legislative committee. It is desired that 


all Indiana bee-keepers write at once to their 
Representatives and Senators, asking them to 
support the same. 

It is necessary to know something of the 
headway made up to the present of this dread 
disease. [ would invite correspondence from 
all over the State as to your locality—a postal 
card from you, if possible—in regard to the 
following items: 

lst. Has foul brood appeared in your county 
or neighborhood? 

2d. If so, how long has it been there, and 
to what extent has it injured the bee-indus- 
try? 

To do the amount of good contemplated by 
this organization, it is very desirable to en- 
roll a large membership. The fees are $1.00 


Laws on Spraying During 
Fruit-Bloom 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Since the publication of the proposed 
law concerning spraying fruit-bloom 
with poisonous compounds, I have re- 
ceived several communications from 
different sources upon this matter. The 
criticism is kindly, but it is neverthe- 
less a criticism. The objectors  ac- 
knowledge that it is not advisable to 
spray fruit-bloom, but ask how they can 
help it, if they wish to make sure of 
spraying all their fruit-trees in time 
for the destruction of the codling-moth, 
which is the principal insect injurious 
to fruits. Allow me, therefore, to call 
attention to the conditions either for or 
against the law. We all want to do 
the right thing, and when people are 
agreed upon that, it ought not to be 
very difficult to come to some sort of 
understanding, satisfactory to all. 


That the spraying of fruit-bloom dur- 
ing full bloom may work great injury 
to the bees does not admit of a doubt. 
Instances are on record which show that 
entire apiaries may be depopulated by 
the wholesale poisoning of the nectar in 
the flowers at a time when the bees 
work upon this nectar in great num- 
bers. 

A still more important possibility, 
though more remote, is that of the 
poisoning of the nectar that is stored 
in the combs, if enough bees can man- 
age to reach the hive with their load, 
after they have gathered juice which has 
been poisoned by spraying with arseni- 
cal or other poisonous preparations. The 
effect of arsenic is not usually so sud- 
den that it will render the insect unable 
to reach its home. The nectar is not 
digested by the bee in any quantity, 
but is carried in the honey-sac and 
really remains intact, for the slight 
mixing with the saliva of the bee can 
hardly affect it, and there is none di- 
gested except the slight part of it which 
passes beyond the honey-sac into the di- 





per year, and include membership in the Na- 
tional Association. So you see that you get 
the advantage of both for the price of one. 
We need finances to carry out the lines of 
work contemplated, and we would appreciate 
your help in this matter. Send $1.00 to the 
Secretary, or to any of the officers most con- 
venient, and your name will be enrolled on 
the books of the State and National Associa- 
tions. But the answers on the postal cards 
should be sent to the President. as they are to 
= used in making up a plan for fighting foul 


Gro. W. WiiuiaMs, Pres , Redkey. 

C. M. Scott, Vice-Pres., Indianapolis. 
Jay Smita, Sec., Vincennes, Ind. 
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gesting stomach proper. It will thus 
be seen that there is great probability 
of some poisonous honey being stored 
where it might cause the death of per- 
sons eating of it. So much for the 
apiarist’s side of this question. 

Now as to the possibility of avoiding 
the damage. We are all horticulturists 
as well as bee-keepers, and I dare say 
the apiarists are very scarce who can- 
not own to the possession of a few 
dozen apple-trees or peach-trees, at 
least. Many of our extensive bee-keep- 
ers are large orchardists, and they will 
tell you that it is quite possible to be- 
gin spraying just before fruit-bloom if it 
is thought best, and continue until quite 
a few of the buds are open, also during 
bloom at times when the weather is 
cloudy or too cool for the bees to fly; 
and that it is also possible to spray 
the different varieties in turn, as the 
bloom opens, since there is a difference 
between one variety and another in the 
time of blooming. Thus spraying, if 
necessary, may be carried on almost un- 
interruptedly from the time when the 
first trees begin to shed petals. Af- 
ter the bulk of the bloom has fallen 
the danger almost entirely disappears, 
and the occasional death of a bee is 
nothing to the wholesale slaughter oc- 
casioned by injudicious spraying during 
the height of the blossoming of the 
fruit-trees—apple and peach, principally. 

Concerring the advisability of spray- 
ing during bloom, regardless of the in- 
terests of apiculture and of the public 
health through honey consumption, there 
are strong points against it. The fall- 
ing of the spray within the corolla of 
the blossom will often cause the dilu- 
tion of the pollen by the poison. This 
pollen is thus rendered inactive, owing 
to the strength of the mixture, and the 
fruit which it is proposed to protect 
is prevented from forming. If the spray 
comes from above, it falls on the 
corolla and the fruit is sheltered against 
it, although it is the very skin of the 
forming fruit which it is desirable to 
reach, and that alone. Should the 
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poison gather within the corolla and 
flow to the fruit, it will only touch 
the center of it, and if it is not yet fer- 
tilized, it may be entirely blighted by 


the very thing which is intended to 
protect it. Not so, if the bloom is 
over. The fruit is then fertile, and is 


exposed to the spray, whether it comes 
from above, from below, or from the 
side. 

To sum up, if it is thought best to 
spray early, a portion of it may be done 
before the opening of the blossoms, with 
a steady continuation after the bloom 
is about over. But the most important 
point is the continuation of spraying, 
over and over, during the first few 
weeks after the fruit is formed. One 
of the largest fruit shippers in the 
country told me that from his observa- 
tions, the most successful and most 
perfect crops of apples were secured 
when spraying was continued two, three 
and even as many as five times over, 
after the forming of the fruit. 

The proposed law on spraying will 
work no hardship on the judicious 
fruit-grower. It is only intended to 
protect the apiary against the careless 
and inconsiderate spraying of trees dur- 
ing full bloom. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


LL 


Putting Bees Out of the 
Cellar 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I am keeping bees mainly for the 
profit there is in them, therefore from a 
matter-of-fact standpoint, for I am sure 
that one week of practical experience is 
worth years of theorizing. Believing 
this to be so, I propose to take the 
reader right into my apiary, as it were, 
and show him just how I take the bees 
from the cellar. It is a little easier to 
have a man to help you put the bees 
out, but I often do this alone by the 
aid of a spring wheelbarrow, and it can 
be done with a wheelbarrow without 
springs. However, I think it pays well 
to procure one with springs for apiary 
work, as we wish it hundreds of times 
during the year, and the springs help 
very materially, not only in putting the 
bees into and out of the cellar, but in 
all wheeling of comb honey, or combs 
at all times when it is cold enough so 
they are brittle. 

But we are to speak more particularly 
in this article about putting the bees 
from the cellar, and doing it alone, 
therefore we commence by lighting the 
bee-smoker and taking that and the 
wheelbarrow to the cellar door. Now if 
we have one or two old horse-blankets, 
or something of that sort (old bed- 
quilts are still better), to fold and 
spread on the wheelbarrow, we will 
have something that will take off all 
jar, so that the bees will not even know 
they are being carried about. With a 
spring wheelbarrow thus fixed I wheel 
hives full and running over with bees, 
right in July and August, no matter 
how hot it is, and they offer no resist- 
ance, unless I do such a bungling job 
in loading them, that they are aware 
of being handled before they are safely 
on the wheelbarrow. 





Having the spring wheelbarrow “pad- 
ded” and at the cellar door, together 
with the smoker, I go in and carefully 
take the first hive next to the door and 
carry it to the wheelbarrow, setting it 


thereon. The next thing is to shut the 
cellar-door quickly, so the bees remain- 
ing therein will not be awakened from 
their winter nap. The door being shut, 
the entrance to the hive is closed by put- 
ing a wet cotton-cloth over it, tucking 
the same closely about it so that no 
bee can get out, should they become 
disturbed from any reason so they were 
inclined to do so. Bees that get out 
of their hive at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings are the worst to sting of any 
time of the year, seemingly, because 
they are suddenly awakened from their 
long winter nap. 

Then there is another reason why 
none should get out here at the cellar- 
door, for such bees as do get out before 
the hive is placed on the stand which 
it is to occupy, are lost, as they mark 
their location where they leave their 
hive, and hang about the cellar-door 
trying to sting me every time I come 
after a hive, till they finally die from 
cold, starvation or exhaustion. 

I now turn back one corner of the 
cloth a little, just enough so that a few 
puffs of smoke can be blown in, when 
the hive is wheeled to where it is to 
stand during the season, and a bottom- 
board placed for it. If your hives have 
bottom-boards nailed to them, of course 
this clean bottom-board will not be 
used; but I prefer a loose bottom-board, 
so that a clean one can be given every 
colony when it is put out, believing this 
far better than to allow the filth col- 
lected during the winter to remain, or 
the raking of this filth out with a bent 
wire, as some recommend. 

Having the bottom-board in place, 
proceed to pull the crate-staples, or 
whatever kept the bottom-board at- 
tached to the hive for carrying to and 
from the cellar, thus having the hive 
ready to be lifted to the new stand. 
But before doing this, blow in a few 
more puffs of smoke to send the bees 
up among their combs so that they will 
be slow in coming out for their first 
spring flight, thus avoiding the “mix- 
ing of bees” many have where no pre- 
caution is taken. 

The hive is now placed on the clean 
bottom-board and the entrance regu- 
lated to suit the size of the colony, giv- 
ing 4 inches in length to the strongest 
colonies, and one inch to the weakest. 


I next clean the bottom-board the 
colony had during the winter and place 
it “summer up” on the next stand for 
the next colony to occupy, as soon as it 
is brought from the cellar, which is the 
next thing to do, doing the work in 
the same manner we did with the first 
one. And in this way the work is done 
till all are out. 

But when shall this putting out be 
done? is a question often asked. Some 
tell us to put bees out as early as a 
good warm day presents itself after the 
first of March. Others say wait till 
warm weather comes, so as to hang on 
for a little while, and till the bees can 
profitably secure something from the 
fields; but I prefer to take a “happy 


medium” between the two, and so wait 
till the colony or two, which I gen- 
erally leave out during the winter as 
“test colonies,” begin to secure pollen 
quite freely, which is usually done upon 
the blossoming of the soft maple and 
red or “slippery” elms. 

After years of experience, I find that 
when the bees are put out earlier than 
this, we have so many cold spells that 
the bees dwindle, or in other words, 
more bees die from cold, and through 
going out in search of water or sweets 
in unpropitious weather, than are re- 
placed by emerging brood; and if left 
in too late, the colony becomes so weak 
through too many bees becoming rest- 
less from desire to get out, this caus- 
ing, them to die from exhausted vital- 
ity; and thus there are not enough 
energetic bees left in the colony, after 
their first flight, to build up rapidly 
in time for the harvest of honey from 
white clover. But when put out on 
the blossoming of the elm and soft ma- 
ple, a colony of fair strength seems 
able to cause 5 to 10 young bees to 
emerge during the next 30 to 40 days, 
to take the place of each old bee there 
was in the hive when it was put from 
the cellar, and thus the colony becomes 
prosperous to the highest degree just 
in time to take advantage of the bloom- 
ing of the white clover. 

Just try this plan of putting out, do- 
ing it at the time suggested, and see 
if you do not find it better than any- 
thing you have done before, unless 
you have practiced what is here given 
in other years. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





——— 


Invention of the Honey- 
Extractor 


BY F. GREINER. 


There is perhaps many a bee-keeper 
who makes use of the honey-extractor 
although he may know little, if anything, 
about the man-who invented it. That 
the name “Hruschka” may not be for- 
gotten, and to show how a most in- 
significant “happenstance” may some- 
times be the beginning of revolutioniz- 
ing a whole industry, I write the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Major von Hruschka was an officer 
in the Austrian army at Legano, Italy. 
He was born in 1813 in the Austrian 
province, Moravia; after the war with 
Prussia, he left the army, lived for a 
time in Dolo, and finally in Venice, 
where he died at the age of 75 years, 
in 1888. During his leisure hours the 
Major devoted his time to the care of 
the honey-bee. This afforded him great 
pleasure. 

One day when at work with the bees, 
he handed a plate of comb honey to his 
boy to take to the house. The plate 
was in a small, covered basket, and as 
the boy started from the apiary the 
bees were after him. To ward them 
off he whirled the basket around his 
head as he was running. When he 
reached the house, it was found that a 
large part of the honey was out of 
the comb and on the plate. The un- 


sealed portion from the underside had 
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been forced out. The Major, anxious 
about the boy, followed him, and when 
he noticed the honey on the plate, and 
the condition it was in, he marveled. 

After some study he concluded that 
the centrifugal force was the cause of 
the occurrence, and at once constructed 
a honey-extractor, which he exhibited 
in 1865 at a bee-keepers’ meeting held 
in Bruenn, Sept. 12 to 14, by the Ger- 
man-Austrian bee-keepers. Great was 
the enthusiasm over the invention. 





Convention of Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations at Brantford 


REPORTED BY J. L. BYER. 


The annual convention of the bee- 
keepers’ associations of Brant and ad- 
joining counties was held in Brantford, 
Ont., on Jan. 29, 30, and 31, 1907. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Pres. Shaver, of the Brant County As- 
sociation, who asked Mr. O. L. Hershi- 
ser to take the chair. Mr. Hershiser, 
after thanking the members for the 
honor conferred upon him, invited Mr. 
Holtermann to open the discussion on 
the subject for the evening, namely: 
“Hints for present use in wintering; 
either in repositories or outdoors.” 


Hints ON WINTERING BEES. 


_Mr. Holtermann said there were more 
signs of dysentery among their bees in 
the cellar than ever experienced before. 
He attributed it to quality of some 
honey gathered by the bees on Long 
Point. Some of this honey showed air- 
cells under the cappings; it was gath- 
ered from a species of mint, had a de- 
cided minty flavor, and was of a green- 
ish color. 

Mr. Holtermann had a sample of this 
honey at the convention, and all who 
tasted it agreed that it was the most 
peculiar tasting honey they had ever 
sampled. Several bee-keepers said it re- 
minded them of some samples of foreign 
honey they had tasted. Mr. Holtermann 
had been feeding some sugar syrup 
about a week before, to the 20-odd colo- 
nies affected, and thought there was a 
decided change for the better. 

Mr. Hershiser thought that feeding 
a colony affected with dysentery with 
thick sugar syrup would benefit every 
time. Recently during a warm day, 
some bees fed on sugar syrup did not 
offer to fly, while those not so fed flew 
freely. 

Mr. House—Outside conditions often 
have much to do with the matter, but in 
Mr. Holtermann’s case the troube is un- 
doubtedly being caused by an acid of 
some nature in the honey. 


As soon as it was noised about that 
honey could be separated from the comb 
by centrifugal force, a good many 
honey-extractors were thrown upon the 
market with but slight changes and im- 
provements over Hruschka’s first ma- 
chine. Like many other inventors and 


benefactors, the Major did not reap the 
reward which was his due. He dfed a 


poor man.—Translated from the Leipz. 
Bztg. 


Mr. Taylor said a neighbor of his had 
fed sugar syrup all winter to his bees 
in a damp cellar, and they had wintered 
perfectly. 

Mr. Smith thought that candy made 
of sugar and honey was a splendid win- 
ter food for bees, notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary. In his opinion, 


there had been something radically 
wrong in making the candy. 
Mr. Chrysler—Two years ago my 


bees gathered a large quantity of honey 
from “spurges.” When first gathered, 
it made any one sick who would taste 
it; later it lost some of ita objectionable 
features. The bees filled their hives 
solid, and the winter loss was quite 
heavy. 

Mr. Armstrong—Are you sure, Mr. 
Holtermann, that the bees had been cov- 
ering these combs of honey in which the 
air-cells were noticed? 

Mr. Holtermann—Yes. 


Mr. Coggshall thought possibly pollen 
in the honey was responsible for dys- 
entery, but Mr. Hershiser thought not. 


Mr. Smith said formerly he thought 
pollen caused dysentery, and for some 
years he extracted all honey from the 
brood-nest and fed sugar syrup. He 
had discontinued the practise as he 
thought results did not pay for the ex- 
tra work. 

Mr. Holtermann — Confining bees 
closely in the summer will bring on 
dysentery. 

Mr. Hershiser—When putting bees 
into the cellar last fall, I found one 
colony so badly affected with dysentery 
that I had no hopes for them, but they 
appear to be better now. 

Mr. Smith—Probably unsealed stores 
caused the trouble. Now they are on 
sealed stores and it disappears. 

Mr. Craig—Will thin syrup ferment 
in the combs as quickly as poor honey? 

Mr. Holtermann—Yes. 

Mr. Craig and Mr. Armstrong said 
they had had sugar syrup left in ves- 
sels all winter and it did not ferment. 


J. L. Byer—It is all a question as to 
how thick the syrup is. 


CELLAR-WINTERING OF BEES. 


“What is the first requisite in cellar- 
wintering, temperature or ventilation?” 

Mr. Chrysler—Temperature. 

Mr. House—Temperature before ven- 
tilation. 

Mr. Hershiser—Captain Hethering- 
ton’s first cellar had sub-earth ventila- 
tion, but later he discarded these ar- 
rangements and much better results 
were obtained. 

Mr. House said his father used to 
lower the temperature in his cellar by 
sub-earth ventilation. The cellar was 
moist, with water on the bottom, but 
upward ventilation relieved that. 

A Member—Too quickly lowering the 
temperature is apt to disturb the bees. 

Mr. Holtermann—Go into a cellar, 
three or four at a time, and the tem- 
perature will rise. 

Mr. Hershiser.—My bees are next the 
furnace, and they don’t mind my com- 
ing in continually; door is open mostly 
with temperature 32 to 44 degrees. Last 
year as high as 72. 

Mr. Byer—What about outside bees 
affected with dysentery? 

Mr. Coggshall—Nothing but a flight 
will help them. 

Mr. Byer reported having half a 
dozen strong colonies quite badly af- 
fected, and as Mr. Hershiser and others 
thought sugar syrup would help them, 
Mr. Byer was asked to experiment and 
report results. 

A Member—What is the cause of a 
few colonies getting dysentery, while the 
rest are wintering perfectly? 


No one could give a positive answer 
to the question, but some thought bees 
differed in constitutional matters, the 
same as animals. 

Mr. Adams thought the unusual 
amount of dysentery was caused by the 
damp season. He was using a gas 
flame to counteract the dampness of 
the cellar. 

Mr. Laing asked Mr. Holtermann how 
often he found it necessary to use a 
stove in his cellar. 

Mr. Holtermann—It all depends upon 
the conditions of the cellar. 

Mr. Byer—Are Italians more apt to 
take dysentery than other races of bees? 


Mr. Hershiser—Some strains of bees 
are more liable than others, but not 
necessarily Italians. 

Mr. Byer said that he had noticed in 
his yards, that Italians were more sub- 
ject to the disease than were Carnio- 
lans. 

Snow Arounp Hives. 


“Ts it desirable to allow snow to re- 
main around hives?” 

Mr. Smith would not object to snow, 
but would not want the entrances to get 
clogged. He recommended a small hole 
in the hive-front, half-way up, as a safe- 
ty-valve. Mr. Hershiser endorsed this 
view. 

Mr. Holtermann—The Michigan con- 
vention was unanimous in agreeing that 
it was not necessary to remove snow 
from hive-entrances: The heat of the 


bees would melt away the snow. 

Mr. Chrysler used a hive with a por- 
tico, the entrance of the hive open full 
width. The portico has a door with a 
contracted entrance. 
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Mr. Byer said it depended a great 
deal upon the time of the year that snow 
fell. If a heavy fall came late in the 
spring on strong colonies, disaster was 
apt to follow. 

Some years ago D. W. Heise had a 
number of strong colonies smother be- 
fore the snow could be taken away. This 
was early in April. 

Mr. Smith—Snow is apt to make 
strong colonies too warm, and cause too 
much early breeding. 


Broop 1N Hives IN WINTER. 


“Ts it detrimental to have much 
brood in the hive at this time of the 
year ?” 

Mr. Smith would not want so much 
brood so early. 

Mr. Byer thought that bees outside 
had brood earlier in the winter than was 
generally thought. He had helped to 
destroy some colonies slightly affected 
with foul brood about the middle of 





January, and every colony had quite a 
quantity of brood in all stages. 

Mr. Hershiser asked Mr. Holtermann 
his experience with cellar-wintered bees 
when first put out. 

Mr. Holtermann stated that usually 
he found but little brood, and the less 
there was, he thought, the better. 

Mr. Coggshall—Mr. Elthorp of my 
State, lowers the temperature of his 
cellar by throwing cold water on the 
floor, and this discourages brood-rear- 
ing. 

Mr. Smith one spring had his bees 
with brood in every colony, and they 
never did better. In common with other 
speakers, he, too, would sacrifice ven- 
tilation rather than temperature. 

Mr. Burke—Last year I wintered bees 
without ventilation successfully, and this 
year, by ventilating like Mr. Holter- 
mann, was in hopes my bees would in- 
crease. [Laughter.] 

(Continued next week.) 


Conducted by J. L. ByEr, Markham, Ont. 








Wax-Rendering Methods 





In Jan. lst and Jan. 15th issues of 
Gleanings, Mr. H. H. Root gives re- 
sults of some experiments in wax-ren- 
dering, and the conclusions he reaches 
makes me feel like saying, ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ as they are nothing more nor less 
than a triumph for the Hatch-Gemmill 
wax-press. 

Some time ago Mr. F. Greiner ex- 
pressed himself as follows in the 
American Bee Journal : 


‘“‘Tcan make but about 8 runs with the 
German steam wax-extractor, and the amount 
of wax at the end of the day will be about 15 
pounds. It is a mussy job, and I would 
gladly give any man half, or more, of the 
wax that he might be able to boil, squeeze, 
extract, or getin any way outof the stuff, 
provided I had nothing to do about it.” 


From what experience I have had 
with steam wax-presses, I judge that 
Mr. Greiner accomplished about an 
average day’s work, and for a long 
time I have wondered how bee-keepers 
could have the patience to bother with 
such a machine, when for a much less 
cost they could have a press of ten 
times as much value as far as actual 
results are concerned. 

Mr. Root concludes that he can ren- 
der, with the Hatch-Gemmill press, 
from 7to 10 pounds of wax per hour, 
and this includes remelting the slum- 
gum and giving it the second pressing. 
He claims that with but one melting 
the slumgum, after pressing, will con- 
tain from 8 to 12 percent of wax, but 
after the second treatment only from 
1 to 3 percent of wax will be left in the 


refuse. The amount left after the sec- 
ond melting was determined by con- 
tinued pressing and shaking up of the 
slumgum for 2 hours in the German 
steam-press. 


I have melted up a great many combs 
and pressed out quite a few hundred 
pounds of wax with the Hatch-Gem- 
mill press, but have never given the 
slumgum the second pressing. I did, 
though, last winter, take the refuse 
from which 82 pounds of wax had been 
pressed, and run it through the steam- 
press by way of experiment (experi- 
ence, rather), securing in the operation 
1% pounds of a poor quality of wax. 
Needless to say I decided that it was 
necessary to have some better machine 
to secure the wax (if wax there was) 
from slumgum, from the Hatch-Gem- 
mill press. 

As to amount of combs that can be 
handled, I will give the following as an 
example, but by no means asa record, 
as any one else could do as well: 


About 140 old combs were all broken 
up small, and brought by the stove. In 
a little over 3 hours from the time 
melting operations were started, we 
(Mrs. Byer and myself) had 71 pounds 
of wax, which was ready for the mar- 
ket, simply by scraping off the bottoms 
of the cakes. A Toronto dealer bought 
the wax, andI think he would vouch 
for the statement that it was of good, 
average quality. For some reason, 
wax from the steam-presses is never of 
as good a quality as that obtained by 
other means. 

I might add that the slumgum from 
the Hatch-Gemmill press has been 


saved for the past 2 years, and I am 
looking forward with interest to hav- 
ing the privilege of testing the same 
in the Hershiser press. If spared; to 
make the test I will, at my earliest op- 
portunity, give the readers of the 
American Bee Journal the result. 





Moving Bees in Winter 





In a letter received some time in 
December, Mr. Whiteside, of Little 
Britain, says: ‘‘I was moving bees 
yesterday, to-day, and will be to-mor- 
row.’ Formerly, I was much opposed 
to moving bees in the winter, and if 
any one asked my advice in the matter, 
I always urged them not to undertake 
such a thing, as it would almost cer- 
tainly mean the death of the bees. You 
see, I was going by what the other fel- 
lows told me. However, while at the 
Victoria County convention, 4 years 
ago, this question came up, and Mr. 
Whiteside and some others were in- 
clined to laugh at me for the advice I 
gave a gentleman who was contem- 
plating moving some bees 14 miles on 
the sleigh in December. Contrary to 
my advice, the bees were moved and 
wintered first-class, out-doors, in an 
extremely hard winter. 

The following season, owing to the 
farmer on whose land some of my bees 
were, selling his farm and buying an- 
other only a short distance away, it be- 
came necessary for me to move the 
bees something less than half a mile. 
Moving bees such a short distance in 
the summer season, is always attended 
with the danger of losing a lot of the 
field-force, by the bees going back to 
their old location; so in view of my 
Victoria county friend’s experience, I 
decided to move them as soon as there 
was enough snow for sleighing. The 
bees were packed in chaff, 2 hives in a 
case, and sufficient snow being on the 
ground on Dec. 10, teams were secured 
and sufficient men, and in half a day 
the 60 colonies were moved without a 
mishap. Hive-entrances were closed 
with pieces of wire-cloth, and it was 
well that we did so, as the bees rushed 
to the entrance when disturbed, as if 
it were a summer’s day, instead of the 
thermometer being within a few de- 
grees of zero. 

After being placed on their new loca- 
tion, the screens were not removed till 
near night, as the bees were around 
the entrances, and numbers would have 
rushed out and perished in the snow. 


As. there were some 30 colonies at 
this place, that had been moved there 
the previous spring, here was a good 
test to see if moving in the winter was 
detrimental or not. Although none of 
these bees had a flight previous to the 
latter end of March, yet they wintered 
in excellent condition, and, as far as 
I could see, there was no difference in 
the two lots of bees. 

Whether it would be safe to move 
bees /afe in the winter, I will not ven- 
ture an opinion. However, as far as I 
am concerned, personally, I would 
hesitate to move bees January or Feb- 
ruary if they had no flight since say 
Nov. 1. Yet I have no evidence to 


prove that bad results would follow, 
and there is a possibility that it might 
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prove all right, even as it did unex- 
pectedly with me, when I moved my 
bees in December. 
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Bee-Keeping for Farm Boys and 
Girls 








Once more the Christmas bells have rung, 
and again the happy New Year is given to the 
contented and happy people of Canada. This 
is thetime of year for municipal elections, 
conventions, and of annual meetings of the 
different societies of the land, and itis well 
that the people (farmers included) should 
take stock of how they are prospering in their 
calling. The farmers of Ontario have one 
very great advantage over those of the West, 
in that they can carry on so many different 
branches of farming. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I propose another line of 
husbandry which | would recommend, espe- 
cially to the young men and women, and that 
is bee-keeping. see no reason why the 
farmers’ sons and daughters of Ontario could 
not keep a few hives of bees. I do not know 
of any greater luxury on the farm than 
plenty of honey. There are very few people 
who do not like a dish of honey, but I believe 
a great many people think it is impossible to 
keep bees without getting stung. I have 
kept a few colonies for the last 25 years, and 
there is no more ‘danger in opening a hive of 
bees than in leading a young horse to water, 
when you understand them. In the first 
place, there is no insect that the temperature 
of the weather affects so much, and then it is 





80 very easy to protect yourself that the dan- 
ger of being stung is nothing. 

My outfit consists of a veil fastened to an 
old hat, covering neck and face, then a pair 
of harvest gloves and a smoker filled with 
rotten wood anda coal, and I am ready for 
business. Of course, the most of the work 
with bees is done in warm weather in summer. 

Ido not recommend any one to rush in 
heavily until he becomes acquainted with 
them. I trust these few ideas will set some 
of our young farmers to trying a colony in 
the spring, and they will find both pleasure 
and profit in bees.—A FarRMER, in Farmer’s 
Advocate. 


The foregoing is a sensible sugges- 
tion and worthy of the consideration 
of a good many farmers. True, all 
farmers will not make bee-keepers, but 
a few bees on many farms would not 
only be a source of income, but also 
an attraction to growing boys and 
girls, if they are properly instructed. 
Many farmers follow the practise of 
giving calves, lambs, etc., to their 
growing boys, and allow them to man- 
age the same as a source of income for 
the boys’ own use. Why not give the 
boy a colony of bees for the same pur- 
pose ? 

Methinks, if more of the farmers 
would follow this or similar plans, a 
great many more boys than is now the 
= would be content to stay on the 

arm. 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 








Growing Sweet Clover 





I have just returned from the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Lincoln, where 
we had an interesting meeting, with a 
larger attendance than usual. 


Of course, sweet clover was up for 
discussion, and the point was brought 
out that it was sometimes difficult to 
get a stand when seed was sown in 
Spring. I[t was also shown that some- 
times when it did mot come up soon 
after sowing the seed remained dor- 
mant until the following spring, and 
then made a good stand. Now, my ex- 
perience has been that the seed that 
falls and stays out all winter germi- 
nates much more quickly and evenly 
than seed that has been gathered and 
housed until spring. 

I have found, too, that it is slow 
work getting sweet clover if one sows 
seed in — weed-patches. Sweet 
Clover will run out other weeds if it 
gets a fair start amongst them, but, 
like alfalfa, the plant is fine, and 
rather delicate at the start. 

I get sweet clover to grow in weed- 
patches, but I don’t doit with seed, but 
With transplanted roots. Get them out 


as early as you can, and they come 
strong and vigorous, ready to cope 
with anything, and hardly seeming to 
know that they have been moved. 


I have done considerable transplant- 
ing, as well as scattering seed by the 
roadside, and with excellent results; 
and, asI told the bee-keepers at our 
annual meeting, I have not heard any 
grumbling /rom the neighbors, al- 
though it did come to my ears thata 
certain agent had remarked on the 
thicket of ‘‘ weeds”’ along the road *‘ so 
a fellow could hardly get through.” If 
Ihad only bought a sewing machine 
from him he would have managed to 
get through, and without grumbling! 

(Mrs.) A. L. Amos. 

Comstock, Nebr., Jan. 19. 


-- 


Cleaning Sections of Honey 








DkgAaR Miss WILSON:—I was much 
interested in your report in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for Dec. 27, 0n the 
question of cleaning sections for the 
market. I must confess that Dr. 
Miller’s statement amazed me at the 
time; it was so far beyond anything I 
have ever done myself. On the other 


hand, todo only 4 cases a day seems 
extreme in the other direction. That 
would be 2 hours to a case. 

Ihave never sat a whole day at one 
time cleaning sections, but I have 
often timed myself in cleaning cases, 
and I think my average was about half- 
an-hour to unpack and clean each case 
of 28 sections. Like you, I find it much 
easier to clean sections in cold weather, 
but, then, all the fine honey I could 
put on the marketin July brought me 
$2.75 to $3.00 a case; in October I got 
only $2.40. So I had to put extra labor 
against extra price. 

I do not exactly know what a T-super 
is, but when I read of Dr. Miller and 
other bee-keepers sitting and standing 
on their supers, I was glad I used the 
ordinary section-holders with wood 
separators. 

When I take my supers off the hives 
I clean roughly with a hive-scraper 
out-of-doors, and then bring them into 
the honey-house. There I unpack and 
handle each section separately, putting 
il into an empty case as I| finish with it. 

This year I had girls working for 
me fora few days. When I unpacked 
they scraped a super in about 20 min- 
utes each, but when left to unpack and 
scrape themselves, they did 12 to 14 
cases a day, each working 8 hours a 
day. I did all the grading and pack- 
ing myself. I do not think it would 
be possible to do allthe work as you 
doin the bulk. There is a great deal 
of propolis here. I took a lump from a 
hive one day and weighed it for curi- 
osity. It weighed an ounce. 

Just at present I can not call myself 
a bee-keeper, for my brother has sold 
his ranch here and I have sold my bees, 
and intend going to California next 
week. However,I am too much inter- 
ested in bees to do without them for 
very long, though this may be the last 
time I shall sign myself— 

January 9, 1907. ** COLORADO.” 


That’s just the trouble, if you did 
know what the T-super is, and how to 
use it, you would not be so well satis- 
fied with the section-holder,[ think. I 
have used both, and much prefer the T- 
super. 

Don’t let the matter of emptying the 
T frighten you. It is only an extreme 
case when you have to sit or stand 
upon it, and even then it is not so very 
difficult, as sitting or standing upon 
them is not very hard work. I am sure 
you could empty supers very much 
more rapidly with the T than with the 
section-holder. You will readily see 
that they are not so very difficult to 
handle when I tell you that I have 
emptied hundreds, yes, thousands of 
them. 

The matter of cleaning sections 
alone, if there were no other advan- 
tages—and I think there are many— 
would decide me in favorof the T. I 
think I could never be satisfied to use 
a holder that necessitated the handling 
of sections singly. I do not know just 
how bad propolis is with you, but we 
have the reputation of being in a very 
gluey region. 

So you are going to California to 
live. [almost envy you. I hope that 
you will not be long beeless, and that 
the change will not lessen your inter- 
est in the sisters’ corner. I trust we 
may still hear from you often. 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHoiL, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








The Care of Bees in February 





For the progressive Southern bee- 
keeper October and February are two 
of the most important months of the 
year, forin the first-named all efforts 
are made to prepare the bees for the 
winter with plenty of stores, so that 
the colonies may come up in good 
shape for harvest time the next season. 

In the early spring, as soon as the 
weather permits, he is anxious to make 
a thorough examination of his bees 
and ascertain whether they have 
‘* pulled through ”’ all right; and tries 
to put them all in such condition as 
will bring them up to the best possible 
shape for the honey-flow later; that is, 
he manages his colonies so as to have 
them strong in bees just at the right 
time to take advantage of the flow. To 
attain his purpose, upon which the 
whole art of bee-keeping depends in 
producing good crops of honey, he 
must give his attention to several 
items: 

First,the main examination of all col- 
onies as soon as warm weather in early 
spring allows it, which generally be- 
gins here in February—sometimes even 
in January in mild winters, and March 
when the winters have been severe, 
although this happens very seldom. 

The colonies are examined—l1st, for 
their supply of stores; 2d, for their 
strength of the colonies; 3d, for 
** queen-rightness”’ or queenlessness ; 
and 4th, as to the condition of the 
brood-combs. Of each of these points 
notes are made in the note-book. 

Colonies short of stores would best 
be fed on full combs of honey, and it 
is essential to have these at least 
partly uncapped. By giving such full 
combs in the spring it will be found 
how advantageous it is to keep in 
reserve a stock of them at the time 
of the honey harvest for use the next 
season. I do this by leaving a number 
of shallow extracting supers on strong 
colonies the yeararound. Whenever a 
‘*short’’ colony is found one of these 
supers with honey is simply set on top 
of it—an easy job. In making such 
exchanges of combs from one colony 
to another, it is very important to 
know for certain that there are no dan- 
gers of scattering foul brood or other 
bee-diseases. Without the combs of 
honey, sugar syrup should be fed as 
previously given. 

It is an easy matter to ascertain the 
the strength of the colonies. If the 
cluster does not spread over the space 
of at least 4 or 5 combs, it should be 
marked as ‘‘ weak,” and should be 
united with another colony. Such 


uniting should be practised without 
hesitancy; even though the number of 
colonies is reduced, more attention 
should be paid toward having stronger 
colonies. 

‘* Queen-right’’ are all the colonies 
having brood in their combs. If queen- 
less, they should be united if the colo- 
nies are weak, while good, strong colo- 
nies should be given a “‘laying”’ 
queen from reserve nuclei kept for 
that purpose. If no queens can be had 


at this time of the year, uniting with 
another colony should be done, as it is, 
in most of our seasons, too early to 
rear good queens for such colonies, 


The condition of the combs is of 
great importance for the progress of 
the colonies. Only nice, clean, straight 
combs should be tolerated. Crooked 
combs, or such as are not straight in 
the frames, and bulge out on one side, 
allowing a hollow surface on the other, 
are detrimental to brood-rearing. In 
many cases the cells of such combs are 
not, and can not be, used for brood, 
especially where there are no cells on 
the bulged-out side of a comb. All 
such combs should be removed and re- 
placed with frames filled with founda- 
tion in full sheets. 


Drone-comb should be cut out. It is 
only necessary for a colony to. have 
drone-comb of a total space about as 
large as a man’s hand, because it is 
better for the colony, as they must 
have some of it. This should be scat- 
tered throughout the hive, hence small 
‘*batches”’ can be left in the lower 
corners of the brood-combs. 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable ” as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








New ComsB HONEY IN CELLAR. 


At the Ontario convention they as- 
signed to U. H. Bowen, of Niagara 
Falls, the part that belongs to the lion 
among beasts (and bee-keepers), to-wit, 
the production of comb honey. Was 
he equal tothe job? Yes. But what 
did he say that might make the rest of 
us sit up and woggle our ears? Put 
your newly harvested sections down 
cellar (!!)—and keep more or less fire 
there every day as long asthe honey 
stays there. (Ah, possibly that might 
do.) Page 12. 


Frew UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 


I take off my hat to F. W. Hall. He 
produced 5313 sections and had only 18 
unfinished. Consider myself ‘‘some”’ 
in getting my sections finished up; but 
Idon’t seem to be in the same class 
with Mr. H. Page 17. 


PurRE Foop Law AND Its EFFECT. 


I, for one, feel a little afraid of the 
effect of so much triumpe! triumpe! 
triumpe! over the Pure Food Law. 
Make us all think that purity and good- 
ness are sure to come without any 
effort on our part. Make the rogues 
all laugh in their sleeves, and set some 
new sails in the full assurance that no- 
body will go after them just now. I 
speak feelingly—squealingly, in fact. 
I’m an invalid and health-food crank. 
Before the much-praised law came into 


force, there was one place in Toledo 
where I could (and did) get abundance 
of excellent and pure peanut butter. 
Since the law came in force I sent (not 
went) to the same place for 2 pounds 
more. I received the product of a dif- 
ferent firm, and stuff which I can’t eat. 
Adulterated I’m quite sure; and prob- 
ably more or less of the adulteration is 
grease, which I hold greatly in abomi- 
nation. Page 25. 


BEES AND POETRY. 


Can’t you let a fellow have any 
poetic license at all? Yes, we can, and 
lots of it. But when a poet undertakes 
to write about bees we are a little in- 
clined to hold his Pegasus clear down 
to the actual facts. Will the poet, on 
page 27, take notice that bees don’t 
die (except by violence) with pollen on 
their legs? Furthermore, live ones 
seldom have pollen when working on 
clover—and when they do it’s not 
golden but dark-colored. Apart from 
too much license the verses are nice, 
and the lesson good. 


PARTHENOGENESIS AND OTHER WAYS 
OF REPRODUCTION. 


Many, many thanks to Prof. Cook 
for setting us right about the claim 
that other men did more to discover 

arthenogenesis than did Dzierzon. 
The other men saw with the micro- 
scope what they were told they would 
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see; but, surely, the man who was 
able to tell them what they would see 
was the real discoverer. Hard for peo- 
ple to realize how great that discovery 
was. Moreover, if I mistake not, it 
opened the door for other great discov- 
eries. It is now known that there are 
at least four kinds of reproduction : 
Sexual reproduction, Parthenogenesis, 
Gemmation, and Fission. In Gemma- 
tion something analogous to a dud 
(gemma) forms somewhere on the or- 
ranism. It grows and develops, and 

nally separates as a new creature. In 
Fission the original organism gradu- 
ally divides into two organisms just 
alike, or nearlyso. Joseph Cook, a dis- 
tinguished preacher of Boston, once 
made a stir by claiming that the birth 
of Christ was a Parthenogenesis. Then 
he allowed himself to be frightened out 
of his claim, I believe. In my small 
field I would renew the claim. The 
birth of Christ was a Parthenogenesis. 
The birth of Eve was a Gemmation. 
Page 27. 


REPRODUCTION BY FISSION. 


And here is another tremendous 
thought which has just been trying to 
get abroad in the world. In Fission 
neither one is parent, and neither one 
is child. Of the individuals produced 
by Fission, many die from various 
causes, but none (it is claimed) die of 
old age. Life is a continually sub- 
divided stream, but it is the same 
stream. Here is practicalimmortality, 
notin any heaven, but visible to man’s 
eyes and right here upon the earth. 
Why not an institute be endowed to 
study Fission with a hundred micro- 
scopes till the secret is discovered why 
the cells of creatures that reproduce by 
Fission do not grow old? And when 
they get that secret can they not make 
at least longevity out of it for human 
beings ? 

But, alas, the whole thing will prob- 
ably turn out to be a mare’s nest (big- 
gest one on record), although it is not 
pleasant to say it. More likely it will 
transpire that the facts have been over- 
stated—observers observed well, but 
not long enough. It will be found (I 
can tell ’em) that after a certain large 
number of divisions there will be a 
rest, and something analogous to a 
spore formation. If not so, then some 
other way. Life will spit on its hands, 
and take a new and rejuvenated start, 
much as it does under other forms of 
reproduction. Page 27. 








_ Honey as a Health- Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short article on ‘‘ Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes” and “ Remedies Using 


Honey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copyjfor: a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
200 for $2 25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 
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A Visit to the Home of Patrick Keat- 
ing, Apiarist 


I spent a week with a bachelor bee- 
keeper just after the middle of October, 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains, Califor- 
nia. The place is about as lonely as 
one would wish to find, though, to tell 
the truth, there was lots of life not more 
than a mile away, at the mines. 

It was to the little ranch of Patrick 
Keating up on the Alamedas above Ha- 
cienda, Santa Clara Co., that I hied my- 
self. Near by, up on the hills, are the 
shafts and tunnels of the New Almaden 
quicksilver mines, for a long time the 
richest in the world. Of late years, the 
mines have not been yielding so largely 
—in fact, there is a belief that they are 
“petering” out. Yet there is a chance 
of richer ore than ever being discovered. 
The hills around were honey-combed 
for the heavy metal—the prospector’s 
tunnels are to be found everywhere 
about the hills. This year prospectors 
are out in every direction trying to 
“strike” lime and cement quarries. 
Some have already been found. The 
possessor of a cement quarry has some- 
thing that pays better than a gold mine, 
though, perhaps, not so fascinating. 
The demand for cement in San Fran- 
cisco is something enormous and there 
are millions in it. 

My friend invited me to see him. I 
went expecting to stay but 4 days, but 
so pleasant and entertaining were my 
days made by “mine host” that a week’s 
length was reached before I left for 
home. I will hereafter call my friend 
by the name that he is known by for 
a score of miles around. So I shall 
just say “Pat,” though his neighbors 
know him as “Pat, the Bee-Man.” No 
matter where you go, every one knows 
“Pat,” and he is looked upon as the 
philosopher of the mountain fastness 
and of the valley below. He took me in 
his buggy behind his fine horse, 
“Teddy,” (so named, I suppose, because 
he likes to take the bit between his 
teeth, like a distinguished ruler by the 
same name, and run things to suit him- 
self), and I could see that not only 
the old settlers but the school-children 
looked up to Pat as something of a 
wonder. It may be because he could 
subdue the bees, and it may be because 
of his learning and the quaint way he 
had of discussing the subject he was 
dealing with. 

Pat was a bee-keeper before he came 
to America where he soon foreswore al- 
legiance to his former sovereign, Queen 
Victoria. He was reared on a small 
farm in Tipperary County, Ireland. He 
says that bees did not do well on the 
“old sod,” owing to the dampness of 
the weather. He tried keeping bees in 
Southern California. He found that the 
yield was phenomenal some years, but 
there were too many dry, or off years. 
While his present location is not the best 
in the world, still he likes the place be- 





cause there is plenty of water the year 
around, even in the driest of dry years. 
He finds that it is not the dry years 
in Northern California that fail of 
honey, but the cool ones, like the past 
year, which was noted for its abundant 
rains. 

A finer stream of pure, limpid water 
I never saw than was the Alamedas, 
which flows r‘ght through Mr. Keating’s 
place, and there was such an abundance 
of it. I walked some 3 miles up the 
bank of the main stream to near its 
source to get a better idea of the flora 
up the canyon. . There was an ever- 
lasting tangle of plants on both sides, 
and clean up to the top of the mountain. 
And there was so much of those moun- 
tains, you could easily understand that 
there was no level land within sight. 
It seemed a shame that so much waste 
land could be everywhere about. There 
were no timber-trees in this canyon. 
One has to get nearer the coast to strike 
the timber belt. But nearer the coast 
the honey-plants are not so good, so 
there is where the law of compensation 
comes in, I suppose. 

Pat lives a quiet life, free from strife 
and worry, amid the hum of his bees 
and the babbling of the saucy brook be- 
low his cottage door. Companionship 
he has, in a measure, in his self-willed 
Teddy; the brindle cow; his dogs, Spink 
and Stock; a few black cats; and a fine 
flock of chickens. Almost as a hermit 
of old, Pat lives with his pets, and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, he may 
call them his “brothers,” as did that 
austere poet of old, St. Francis, of As- 
sisi. But how many of us could “batch” 
it far from the haunts of men, even 
with such “brothers” and “sisters” about 
us as the dogs and the cats, and the cow 
and the horse, and several million of 
bees thrown in? But the life is a heal- 
thy one, and with the work to be done 
the day passes rapidly enough. 


In the evening my friend meanders 
down the creek to his nearest neighbor 
for his mail. Here he spends some little 
time talking with the stockman (for this 
neighbor is a cattle-raiser) and his good 
wife. Whether Pat’s way is wended 
nightly to his neighbor’s, around many 
a tortuous bend in the creek, just to get 
his mail, which is delivered there, may 
be questioned somewhat when it is re- 
membered that there is a comely young 
lady dwelling there with her parents. 
This suspicion has to be set aside for 
the trick is an old one and something 
would have come of it ere this. Yet 
who knows what may happen? 


My friend Pat’s ways as a bee-keeper 
may be more interesting to my readers 
than his life as a citizen. My excuse 
for this character-sketch is just to show 
what life out in the hills on a California 
bee-ranch is like. Other features of 
such life will appear in succeeding 
sketches. 

With this appears a view of Pat’s 
apiary and honey-house, with himself 
shown “forninst” the middle foreground. 
This is from a photo by a San Jose pro- 
fessional. The other view was taken 
by myself during my recent visit. It 
gives a pretty fair idea of the bee-ranch 
and the surrounding hills. The place is 
rather picturesque, aside from its pro- 
prietor. W. A. PryAt. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(3S Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Best Hive Paraphernalia to Start 
With 


1. What hive-body should I use—an 8 frame 
or a 102 

2. What should the supers be fitted with— 
T-tins or section-holders? slatted or plain 
separators! bee-way or no bee-way sections? 

3. What make of hive should I start out 
with? MICHIGAN. 


extracted honey 10 
frames, every time. For sections, maybe 8, 
maybe 10. Unless you expect to pay the 
closest attention to your bees, there is too 
much danger of starvation with so small a 
brood-chamber as 8 frames, but with fullest 
attention and the right kind of management 
you may sometimes do a little better with the 
smaller hive for comb honey. So long as the 
frames are the same, it is not a very hard 
matter to change from one size of hive, so it 
might not be a bad plan to try each. 

2. After trying different ones, I have set- 
tled down on T-supers, plain wood separators, 
and 444 bee-way sections. Of course, you 
many not agree with me. I’m only saying 
what I think is best for me. 

3. You will hardly go astray to take the 
hive mostin use by men who keep bees for 
the money that can be gotten out of the busi- 
ness, and more of them seem agreed upon the 
dovetailed hive than upon any other kind. 


ANSWERS.—1. For 


Information on Cellar-Wintering 





Ol. A year ago last fall I built a bee-cellar in 
a side hill, 10x12 feet, with a 2-foot stone 
wall. It is covered with dirt all around ex- 
cept the front. I have a bee-shopon top. For 
bottom ventilation [ have a 2-inch gas-pipe 
running from the bottom out 40 feet, 2 feet in 
the ground. For top ventilation I have a 
trap-door 18 inches square, which I go in and 
out. Is the ventilation allright? I wintered 
my bees there last winter, and they came out 
in poor condition, with the combs all molded. 
I went in last week, and the bees were all 
right except one colony. They seem to be 
quite noisy for this winter. The cellar seems 
to be quite damp, but no mold around the 
hives. My thermometer registers from 38 to 
40 degrees. When I put the bees into the cel- 
lar I put inch blocks under each front corner 
on the bottom-board, and quarter-inch blocks 
under the cover for top ventilation. Is that 
all right? 

2. On looking over my bees I found big 
drops of water gathered under the covers. 
What is the cause of it? 

3. 1 keep potatoes in the same cellar. 
Would that cause any dampness to the cellar? 

4. If I puta cement bottomin the cellar 
would it improve it? 

5. I goin about every 2 weeks through the 
trap door. It doesn’t seem to disturb the 
bees. Is there any harm in going in so often? 

New YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. With dampness and mold 
there is certainly something wrong. if your 
thermometer is at all correct, the tempera- 
ture of 38 to 40 degrees is too low, especially 
where there is dampness. olt!would be.a good 


thing to raise the temperature in some way. 
Good banking might accomplish it. Coarse 
manure would do. A big lot of snow is good 
while it lasts. The ventilation of the hives 
would beall right in a dry cellar; but as it is 
there would be advantage in giving more ven- 
tilation at the top or bottom, or both. The 
cellar might have more ventilation, too; but 
in that case there might possibly be danger of 
lowering temperature too much. 

2. The drops of water on the cover is the 
moisture from the bees, and settles there be- 
cause of coldness and lack of ventilation. 

8. There is probably some additional damp- 
ness from the potatoes; the harm depending 
upon the amount of potatoes. 

4. I don’t believe it would help. much, if 
any, to have a cement bottom. 

5. Your going in and out is not likely to do 
any harm unless you cool off the cellar by it. 





Bits of Cell-Capnings on the Bottom- 
Board 


I have noticed on the alighting-boards of 2 
or3 of my colonies a substance resembling 
sawdust. What is this? I winter my bees 
outside in small sheds packed with straw. 
The sheds face the south, lowa. 


ANSWER.—That brings vividly to mind the 
first year I wintered bees, when I was alarmed 
to find under the bees and at the entrance 
something that looked like a mixture of cof- 
fee-grounds and sawdust, and I didn’t know 
but what it was ‘‘ all up’? with my bees. An 
old bee-keeper quieted my fears by telling me 
it was nothing worse than the bits of the cap- 
pings that the bees dropped when unsealing 
the honey. Your bees have the same ‘ dis- 
ease.”’ 





Control of Increase in a Back-Yard 
Apiary 


Having 5 colonies in a small city back-yard, 
without room to work in pairs, or have any 
more colonies, running for extracted honey in 
3 colonies and comb honey in 2, with the 
main honey-flow from the last of May to the 
middle of July—what is the best way to con- 
trol increase? Of course, time is no object in 
thecase. I keep bees only as an avocation. 

WASHINGTON Ciry. 


ANSWER.—You haven’t asked me about it, 
and maybe it’s none of my business; but I’d 
really like to know what you mean by “ with- 
out room to work in pairs.”’ Asa rule, work- 
ing in pairs is the very thing to give one 
room, and the only way Ican think of to 
have more room with hives not in pairs, is to 
have the whole 5 standing as close together 
as possible. But that would give you such 
poor chance to get at the hives to handle 
them, that if you’re working with bees for the 
fun of it, Ishouldn’t think you’d stand it. 
At least, [ don’t believe I’d stand it. I’d 
rather give away oneof the colonies, and then 
there would surely be room for the 2 pairs. 
There’s another way out. I suppose that 
back-yard isn’t roofed over, and you have the 
right to build up! your bees as |high}as! you 


like, so long as they don’t interfere with the 
moon. Well, if I wanted more bees, and 
didn’t see any way to manage it, I’d pile one 
hive up on top of another. That’s nothing 
unusual in Germany, and if you want you can 
have a pile of 4 colonies. 

As to the best way to prevent increase, I— 
well, really I don’t know. One way is to 
double up in spring, so as to start with onl 
2 or 3 colonies, and then increase to 5 or so. 
wonder, though, if you don’t mean to prevent 
swarming. That’s a harder one, but you can 
have a whole lot of fun trying to head off the 
bees from swarming, and they can have a lot 
of fun beating you. With the ones run for 
extracted honey there ought not to be much 
trouble. With 2 stories for the queen to 
range in, room for surplus given as fast as 
needed, and ventilation given at bottom and 
top of each story (see page 191 of ‘‘ Forty 
Years Among the Bees’’), you ought not to 
worry about swarming. With the comb- 
honey colonies, if you will allow each colony 
to be queenless forabout 10 days at the be- 
ginning of the clover harvest, and then fur- 
nish it a queen that has been laying onlya 
few days, there ought to be no swarming. Or, 
what is practically the same thing, remove the 
old queen just before swarming-time, as near 
as you can guess, and 8 or 10 days later de- 
stroy all queen-cells but one, and the bees 
will do the rest. Instead of that, it might be 
just a little better not to destroy any cells till 
you can hear the free young queen piping in 
the evening, and then, or next morning, de- 
stroy ali cells. 

Now, I’ve taken some liberties with your 
question, and if they’re not to your taste, 
come back and 1’1] fix up another prescription 
for you. 


——_ 


Feeding Bees in Tenement Hives 





I have my bees in Orton tenement hives, 6 
colonies to the hive, all in very good shape 
when putin. Oneof them is all stirred up 
from some cause. There is 8 inches of snow 
now, and the bees make as much noise as in 
July, both night and day, and will try to fly 
out in the coldif you go near the the entrance 
of the hive. All the other colonies are quiet. 
Can it be that they are short of food? Should 
I feed them sugar syrup? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWER.—It is not certain what makes the 
bees so uneasy. They may be short of feed 
and they may not. The right thing is to open 
up the hiveona mild day and see whether 
there is plenty of honey present. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the hive can not be 
opened without seriously disturbing all the 
colonies. In that case it will be the safe 
thing to thrust some candy into the entrance. 





Foretelling a White Clover Yield— 
Alternation of Good and Poor Sea- 
ons—Ratio Between Amounts 
of Comb and Extracted 
Honey 


1. Do you know of any means of making a 
reliable guess, during the winter, as to the 
probable yield from white clover for the next 
season? If you can tell anything at all about 
it, I would like to hear how you do it. 190 — 

2. Have you ever noticeda tendency 
towards alternation of good and poor seasons? 
I began keeping bees in 1897; and beginning 
with that year, the odd years have all been 
above the average, and the even years all be- 
low it, though 1898 was only a trifle below. | 
have been wondering if it just happened that 
way, or if alternation were the usual thing?! 

3. What is your guess as to the ratio be- 
tween comband extracted honey? Can you 
produce more than half as much comb as ex- 
tracted, from the same bees, on the average’ 

ILLINOIS. 





Answers.—l. I don’t know a thing about 
it more than any farmer who has never kept 
bees. If there is no stand of clover, of course 
there will be no crop. If there is a good 
stand, it may be killed out by freezing when 
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the ground is bare of snow, and if it is thus 
killed I know there will be no yield. Butif 
there is a good stand in spring, I don’t know 
whether there will be any crop or not. I 
can’t tell anything about it till the clover be- 
gins to bloom. Even then I can’t be sure. If 
the bees begin to store from it, then I know 
it will yield—and the probability is that it 
will continue to yield; but it may come toa 
sudden pause. If it doesn’t yield as soon as 
in full bloom, the probability is that it will 
not yield at all. 

2. No, I have never noticed any sort of 
sequence in the matter. 

8. I think the general opinion is that 50 
percent more extracted than comb can be ob- 
tained. Perhaps thatisn’t far out of the way. 
Of course, there may be a difference in locali- 
ties, in seasons and in management. One 
way to tell something about it is to compare 
prices of comb and extracted. If you’ll wait 
a minute I'll do some figuring in that line.... 
Well, [ took the prices in the American Bee 
Journal for Jan. 24, as that happened to be 
nearest at hand, and if we are to go at all by 
comparing prices, that 50 percent is altogether 
too low. For, taking highest prices for comb 
and highest prices for extracted in each of the 
8 markets quoted on page 79, and making the 
yield depend upon these prices, there would 
be, on the whole average, 94 percent more ex- 
tracted than comb, varying from 77 to 125 
percent, according to the market. Some- 
thing, of course, should be sliced from those 
figures on account of the greater cost of sup- 
plies for comb honey, but it would hardly 
seem that it would bring. it down to 50 per- 
cent. But, as before intimated, circumstances 
will make a great difference, for you know in 
some cases Bp can get at least a smal! yield 
of extracted when you can’t get any comb at 
all, and each man must decide the matter for 
his own locality and conditions. 





Fine Winter So Far 


We have had a fine winter so far. My bees 
are in the best possible condition. Still, the 
most trying time for the bees to winter is yet 
before us. Wm. STOLLey. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Feb. 12. 





Bees Wintering Fine 


Bees are wintering fine in this part of the 
country with the exception of being short of 
stores. I winter my bees on the summer 
stands. Ilostone out of 24 on account of 
being queenless. NIcK JENTGEN. 

La Motte, Iowa, Feb. 6. 





Weather Affects Grapes, Etc. 


I see a Mr. Kennedy (page 980, 1906) blames 
some insects or birds for cutting his grapes 
so that the bees can get the sap. Now I think 
I know where the trouble is, and that is the 
weather. If certain kinds of fruit are ripen- 
ing and a nice rain should come, and the next 
day the sun shines right hot, the fruit will 
grow so fast that ic will crack. At least I 
found that out several years ago on certain 
kinds of peaches, apples, and grapes; and 
then the bees and wasps have a good start. 

Marissa, Ill., Feb. 2. C. A. FINGER. 





Conditions in Texas 


Our winter weather has been very injuri- 
ous, especially to the fruit industry here in 
Texas. Not because of too much cold, but on 
account of the prolonged warm weather we 
had in January. Fruit-treesare in full bloom 
in many localities, and here in the neigh- 
borhood of San Antonio, the catclaw is also 


in full bloom at present. They are found 
only scattered over the country, but never- 
theless if the season is right they yield honey 
immensely, and a beautiful, aromatic honey 
itis. But this year they are a thing of the 
past already, as far as honey-yielding is con- 
cerned. Our next hopes are horsemint and 
mesquite, but it is dry here, and for bee-keep- 
ing, the prospects are again not at all promis- 
ing. I suppose hundreds and hundreds of 
colonies of bees died from starvation in this 
part of the country the last season. 

barrels of sugar to 80 colonies last year, and I 
am hoping for a favorable spring—an early 
spring with plenty of rain and sunshine, and 
plenty of flowers. If we should heve a late, 
cold and dry spring like last year, then I fear 
I will lose many colonies. 

Otto SUELTENFUSS. 
San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 29. 





Indian Territory for Bees 


** Tilinois’’? asks Dr. Miller about Northero 
Indian Territory as a honey country. I have 
kept bees here for 12 years, and it is good on 


Grand River. My bees have stored as much 
as 9 pounds per day (average) during sumac 
bloom. There isn’t much clover here yet, but 
plenty of sumac, grape, persimmon, locust, 
Spanish-needle in places, goldenrod, and other 
fall flowers. Thereis the best market here for 
honey of anywhereI know. Mid-continental 
oil and gas fields are near here. Any bee- 
keeper is welcome that will not cut the priee 
and not market inferior honey. The honey 
flow has been light and of inferior quality fo 
the past 2 years. J. T. Harrston. 
Salina, Ind. Ter., Jan. 21. 





Bees in Fine Condition 


We have had summer weather since Christ 
mas, and our early honey-plants are in bloom 
so honey has been coming in freely. Hive 
are fullof young bees and brood, and but lit 
tle stores have been consumed. We hav- 
never seen bees in such fine condition at thi 
time of the year before. We can not tel. 
what the results will be, but they are promis- 
ing now. J.J. WILDER. 
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(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
Worker handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluloid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 


Queen 


Drone 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 


best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘* Novelty ”’ 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are 80 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,” your PockEt-KNIFE will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 


gives a uniform flow ofink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. 





weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 
(a Sample copy of the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months 


for 20c ; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


% size 


(13 copies) 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


























Langstroth on the 
ae Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. | 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
nearly 600 pages, being revised by that 
large, practical bee-keeper, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
sticcess with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘*Songs of Beedom.’’—This is a beau- 
tiful 16-page-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice, as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 
using once, or held by the secretary for use 
at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 3 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.10. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 





Bee-Song Souvenir Postal Cards.— 
We have issued in colors, 3 bee-song postal 
cards for bee-keepers, each card having one 
of the following songs, about 214x3%{ in size, 
also with illustrated heading on each card: 
‘* Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,’’ ‘‘ The Bee- 
Keeper’s Lullaby,’’ and the “ The Humming 
of the Bees.’’ The first two cards have small 
pictures of the authors of the words and 
music. This makes 4 souvenir postal cards 
we have now issued for the use of bee-keep- 
ers, the first being the ‘‘ Honey-Bear”’ card. 
Prices, by mail, are as follows: Sample cards, 
83 cents each; 7 for 20 cents, or 10 for 25 cents. 





(GS I can not be without the ‘Old Reli- 
able.’ Ithink it is worth many times its 
price. It is a comfort and an adviser to me. 
It is far ahead of any other bee-paper I have 
seen so far.—A. L. OLIVER, of Minnesota. 
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Standard-Bred Italian 
—_—FREE——— 


PREMIUM QUEENS 


We are booking orders now for those Fine 
Untested Italian Queens that we offer 
every year FREE to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers as premiums for getting NEW 
subscribers for the Weekly American Bee 
Journal. These orders are taken for May or 
June delivery. 


What Some Say of our Standard- 
Bred Italian Queens: 


George W. York & Co.:—The two queens re- 
ceived of you some time ago are fine. They 
are good breeders, and the workers are show- 
ing up fine. I introduced them among black 
bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now, and 
are doing good work A. W. Swan. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., July 15. 


George W. York & Co.:—After importing 
queens for 15 years you have sent me the best. 
She keeps 914 Langstroth frames fully occu- 
pied to date, and, although I kept the hive 
well contracte@ to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this 
week. Cuas. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22. 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I bought 
of you has proven a good one, and has given 
me some of my best colonies. 

N, P. OGLEsByY. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22 





George W. York & Co.:—The queen I re- 
ceived of you a few days ago came through 
O.K., and I want to say that she is a beauty. 
I immediately introduced ber into a colony 
which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work 
nicely. I am highly pleased with her and 
your promptness in filling my order. My 
father, who is an old bee-keeper,. pronounced 
her very fine. You will hear from me again 
when I am in need of something in the bee- 





line. E. E. McCouiom. 
Marion Co., Ili., July 13. 
How to Get these Queens Free 


To any one whose own subscription to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal is paid in ad- 
vance, we will mail a Fine Standard-Bred Un- 
tested Italian Queen next May or June, for 
each new name and address sent to us with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. No one can 
get for himself the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen for $1.00. The Queen is offered as a 
premium for the work of getting some one 
else to take the Bee Journal a year. If you, 
yourself, want the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen, send $1.50 for the two, and we will 
book your order for a Queen. Queen orders 
will be filled in rotation—“ first come, first 
served.” Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & ae i 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, IL 
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Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 
First Promium at Michigan State Fair, 1900, 


A. D. D. WOOD, Lansing, Mich. 
8Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE 


6 H.-P. boiler and4 H.-P. engine on onc 
base. The engine is the double cylinder West- 
inghouse. The boiler burns a gallon of kero- 
sene oil per hour for fuel. 

50 Welsbach-light gas-machine, 100 Wels- 
bach-light gas-machine. These generate gas- 
oline into gas; this gas can be used for fuel- 
gas on ranges; it will illuminate your resi- 
dence and workshop. 

One 15 H.-P. fire-box or locomotive boiler. 

One 10 H.-P.center-crank engine. 

One 10 H.-P. vertical boiler complete com- 

lete. 
. One 4 H.-P. vertical engine. 

Peerless milk separators, from 350 to 1000 
pound capacity per hour. 

The gas machines to be exchanged on honey 
for the coming season. 

M. C. GEHL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


4Etf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


y Queens 


The finest in the land from 
Danie, Wourte & GRAN’. 


3-Banded, Red Clover, 
and 5-Banded Goldens. 


The Goldens took First 
Premium at every Fair they 
were exhibited last year. 

Prices :— Untested, $1.00 each ; Tested, $1.50 
each. Address, 


DANIEL WURTH & GRANT 
PITKIN, ARK. 
(33> Make Money Orders payable on West 
Fork, Ark. I haye moved from San Antonio, 
Texas.—D. W. 6E8t 


Bee-Supptlies and Berry-Boxes 
Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
meee. send = u- of noose —_ = let me 
uote you prices, ve the regular discounts. 
Rocewan wanted, gen for Catalog. 
6Etf W. J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
— for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 

ree. 
W.D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 
2Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


The falconer Goods are acknowledged the 
FINEST. At Factory Prices here in Cin- 
cinnati, Let us Figure on your wants for this 
Season. Beeswax wanted at 3lc cash, or 33c 
in trade, delivered here. (Send for our Cata- 
log.) THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 

7Atf 51 Walnut 8t., Cincinnati, Oxro. 


Mention Bee Journal when ~riting. 


Two bushels of SWEET 
FOF Sale CLOVER SEED, hulled 
cinded Fo. B. Carbon- 
“ea TOP John Weir, Garbondale, Kan. 
Best No. 1 Sections 8¢%,;190 $4.0 No. 


less. Discounts on Danz. and Root’s hives, and 


























Sa hag Ape 
H. S. Dubu, St. Anne, lil. 
6A14t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Money Earns Money 


only when invested in a money-earning bus- 
iness, and | believe there is no good, safe and 
honest business earning more money on the 
capital invested than the subscription-book 
business. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 


This is a book-buying age. A house with- 





out a library is no longer a home, and most 
of the home libraries in this country are pur- 
chased as a result of direct solicitation. 


BUT FEW KNOW 


that during the last six years nearly 150,000 
sets of ‘‘ Modern Eloquence” have been sold 
for $7,500,000.00; that “ Stoddard’s Lectures” 
have been placed in 250,000 American homes 
for $12,000,000.00; that 300,000 sets of the 
“Century Dictionary” have been sold for 
$21,000,000.00; that more than 560,000 sets of 
~ “* Britannica’? have been sold in the United 
States alone for over $44,000,000.00; or that 
the sale of these books still continues. But 
few know what the profits are on this busi- 
ness. How much of it did you receive? 


A MODERN PUBLICA- 
TION 


of the highest class, which in sales and profits 
is destined to exceed the above records, is 
now being madeand sold. This is evident 
from the actual results now being obtained, 
although the sale was begun less than six 
months ago, aud you can have full particulars 
by sending your name and address on a pos- 
tal card, costing 


ONLY ONE CENT 


Let me mail you a letter telling all about 
this record-breaking, modern American pub- 
lication ; how several hundred eminent Amer- 
ican specialists are making it; why the 
American people find it not a luxury but a 
necessity, and what a few dollars will do—not 
over a hundred—if now added to the present 
capital. 


MAKE YOUR MONEY 
EARN MONEY 


Write me to-day, as this is a present oppor- 
tunity. Address, 


W. B. GILBERT 
28 Jackson Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 





8A4t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 





Minnesota—The Southeastern Minnesota 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in the 
Court House at Winona, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 26 and 27, 1907. Everybody 
is invited. E. C. CoRNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


Poa NaF RFR FR OR, Fn oO OT Oe ON ON IRIS ES IRI 





Notice to Illinois Bee-Keepers.—We 
have received the following from the Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, which should be of interest to every 
bee-keeper in Illinois: 


The annual membership fee in the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association is $1.00, and 
by arrangement the National Association al- 
lows the members of other associations to 
come in a body through the secretaries at 50 
cents per member. aving received letters 
from many who were already members of the 
National, we have resolved to accept such in 
the Illinois State Association (who already 
have membership in the National) at 50 cents. 
This will entitle them to a cloth-bound copy 
of the 6th Annual Report, which will soon be 
ready for the press. Those who come in be- 
fore March 1, will be in time to get their 
names in the Report, in the longest list the 
State Association has ever had. And further, 
we have about 100 beautiful badges that will 
be given out to the members joining before 
they are all gone. Jas. A. Stong, Sec. 

Rt. 4, Springfield, Ill. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 
py! at less than half the cost of Saying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 cents extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
4S5Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Hatch Chickens by 
team with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch ° 

— = every —— sss. Lowest 
Catalogue. Gro. STAHL, Quincy, Il 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail 
for but 75 cents; or we will send it with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. 
It is a fine thing to preserve the copies of the 
Journal as fast as they are received. If you 
have this ‘‘ Emerson’ no further binding is 
necessary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 
E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il). 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 

















Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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‘‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’’ 








POUDER’ 





shall be glad to send it to you. 


every shipment. 


BEE- 


Roots Goods at Root's! Prices 
et 


Everything used b 
5 'HON Y-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .*. .*. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
sure to attach your name to the package. 


SUPPLIES 


Prompt Service. 


Bee-Keepers. 3K 
.. Catalog Free. 


My large illustrated catalog is free. i 


Write for prices on Finest Extracted Honey. Certificate guarantéeing purity with 


_ SPECIAL DISCOUNTS onary or Supplies... 








513-515 Massachusetts Ave., 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WALTER S. POUDER 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Farwell, Mich. 


What Would Be. 


the condition of bee-keeping had not some ingenious bee-keeper 
invented and made the Bingham Bee-Smoker and 
Honey-Knife? 


Bingham fills orders for thousands, every year, from the 
largest distributors of bee-keepers’ supplies, who say they like 
to sell Bingham’s Goods, because they always give satisfaction. 


If you want the BEST, and can’t get them handy, you 
can always get them direct from the original imventor 
and sole manufacturer, at regular prices, per mail. 


It will always be a pleasure to know that you bought the 
Best from the original inventor of such a perfect tool. 


Respectfully yours, 


T. F, BINGHAM. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf OSWEGO, ILL. R.D. 1. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the wkole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
nd $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS——— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Let ME Quote YOU a PRICE 


I Save You 30 to 50% on 


the price of a Split Hickory 2 2 
Buggy and you can try it é ays’ 
days Free. The hickory in y REE 
my buggies is split with the LX rial 

grain—won’t break like sawed ys 
wood. All my vehicles are 


-_— a ‘Ay 
GUARANT , q 
2 vas el ‘wy 


d sold only direct KADSN/ALY 

from mas factory te vou. CYA XL \S> 

Write a postal for m 

big Buggy Book. It illustrates and tells all about 
prices on 125 styles of 

SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 

Tells how much better I make bugsics, why they 

are better, and why I save you half. Also gives 
hotographs of full line of high-grade Harness. 

n’t buy till you write me. 


H. C. PHELPS, President Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Station322 Cincinnati. Ohic 





































es Big Profits in Capons 

Rear Caponizing is easy—soon 
te . learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
S postpaid $2.50. 


Gape Worm Extractor 25c 
Poultry Marker....... 25e 
French Killing Knife5vc 
Capon Book Free. 


Arch St., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 








@.P Pilling & Son Co.,” 











Ere INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
Time tested and proven success; thousands 
use; sold direct to you at wholesale prices. You 


reery—ae feature no other has—explained in 
catalog. It’s free. Write for it today. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 52, Trotwood, 0. 











: ers. iling ex 
ostal will brin 
log with 64 colored plates. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co.,Box 915, Osage,Ia. 











Make More Money 
on Fruit Crops 


Everyone who grows fruit, whether a large com- 
mercial grower, or one who has only a few fruit trees, 
a berry _— or a garden, should be interested in 
knowing how to get the most profit from his crops. 


TD IRD 


JOSEPH. MISSOURI 


isthe only magazine in America which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the interest of those who w fruit. Itis 
handsomely iliustra’ and contains 
from 36 to 76 pages each month. It tells 
all about fruit of all kinds—and —s 








rcrops. Sample 
price is adollar 

riber isentitled to 

a choice of any one of our series of ten 

Brother Jonathan Fruit Books—the best in existence. 


Three Months Free 


e are so confident The Fruit-Grower will please you 
that we willsend it to you three months absolutely free. 
if, after three months, you like the paper, we will make 
aspecial offer for twelve months more. If you don’t 

mots, nenky te and we willtake your name off the 
list. The three months will cost you nothing. We offer 
cash prizes for new subscribers—write for iculars. 
Write your name and address in blanks below; mail to 
The Fruit-Grower Co., Box 15,St. Joseph, Mo. 

I oe your FREE three month’s trial offer. At 
end of three months I will either pay for a year’s sub- 
scription or notify you to stop paper. In either event 
there is to be NO charge for the three months’ trial. 


Name 





Route or P. O. Box No. 








Town _ State 

















PS 














A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


The 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 

Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; three years for $1.00. 





Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.| 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 
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CuicaGo, Feb. 1.—The usual late winter de- 
mand is in evidence for comb honey to replace 
diminished stuck laid in during the autuma by 
the large retailers, but during the dull period 
there has been very little change, if any, in 
prices, the offerings being light. 

We find No.1 to famcy white comb honey 
brings 15@léc, and for that which is off in color 
and flavor from 1@3c less. Amber grades of 
all kinds are dull and range in price from 
10@12c. The extracted perhaps is not quite so 
firm in price for the California or Western 
grades, but there is no surplus of white clover 
or bass wood, both of which Lea | about 8c, and 
in some cases more. Ambers grade from 6@7}<c. 
There have been some sales of beeswax at 32c, 
but 30c is about the price for average. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the Jast few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Faucy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted,7%@8 c; 
light amber, 64@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


New York, Jan, 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. Prices are firm, aud we quote 
from 15@l6c for —— white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
i2c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that allofit will be dis- 
posed of before long at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meetdemand. California white sage is 
ber ea from 8@8<c; light amber, 7%c; am 
Ser, 644@7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
iemand at Southern in barrels finds 
eady sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
Oquality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3ic. 

HI“pRETH & SRGELEKEN. 








Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


FREIGHT- 


rates FRM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 


A Special Discount 


Let me 


book 
Order for 
LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 


For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


C.H.W, WEBER “sts” 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


DENVER, Jan. 5.—There is practically no 
honey left in the hands of producers in this 
State, and barely enough in the Denver market 
to supply the home trade until aoaee. We 
quote strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, at $3.20; No. 1 light amber, $3; and gees 
No. 2, at $289. White extracted, 8@8}éc; light 
amber, 7,@8c. Beeswax, 26c for cleat yellow, 
delivered here. 

Tue Coto. HonEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


CrncinwaTi, Feb. 9.—The demand for ex- 
tracted amber boney has brightened in the past 
3 weeks. Amber honey in barrels at 64@7ic, 
according tothe quality and the quantity pur- 
chased. Faucy white extracted honey selling 
at8@% in cans. Comb honey is a drag on the 
market, fancy selling at14@l6c. Beeswax, 32c. 
for choice grade. Tue Frep W. Mors Lo. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 14.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PouDER. 


TOoLeEpo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming ian much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way 1l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & NicHoxts Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The market on comb 
honey is rather easy. Prices rule in jobbing 
ways from 14@14%c; siugle cases l6c for No. 1 
white; off grades not wanted at any price, Ex- 
tracted is very firm. Light amber in barrels, 
6@6%c; white clover in barrels, 7c; in cans, 
Siéc. Beeswax, 30c, delivered. 

Cc. H.W. Weper. 


Kansas City, Jan. 25—The receipts of comb 
honey have been more liberal during the last 
week or two, and the demand light, market 
weaker. The market is practically bare of ex- 
tracted, and there is quite a little inquiry. We 

note: No. 1 white comb, 24 sec. cases, $3.10; 

0. 2, $2.75; amber, $2.50, Extracted, white, 
7%@8c; amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 27c. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
[ [TEEN the GOLDEN VEL- 
LOWS, CARNIO- 





Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


on Early Orders, 


- $.JOOY 1V 


SIIq £10) 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 





SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M,. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S. C. 


TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers will be ready 
early in April. 


Carniolans, Italians and Goldens 
Equal to the best, regardless of price. Prices: 
Tested, each, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Untested, 
each, 50 cts. ; dozen, $5.50. 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal, Texas. 


FENCE mace 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no ts. Selldirect to user at 
factory on 30 days free trial. 
We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and Tm ~ 4 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. W rite today 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box ag Wi 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Wa Se. RooT’s Goons in MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hi 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time ond 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Bevyt Branca, Wayne Co., Micz 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SouTH WaTeR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





Catalog Fre 


e—_—_— 
29Atf 1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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DADANTS FOUNDATION 


wT EXCELSH 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 
say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ 

Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 
thing. WHY? Because we make the manutacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have led in the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and Catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 

Agents for our foundation everywhere. 

Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. é 


Mentio: Bee Journal when writing. 
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By uniting swarms 
QUEENS ; from 1000 colonies NUCLEI 
I will sell Queens and Nuclei. after March 1, at 
—l1 Queen, 25c; doz., $3; Nuclei, with Queen, 1- 
frame, $1.25; 2 frame, $1.50: 3- frame, $1.75. 
4A13t _R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Our Discounts on 


BHK-SU PPLIES 


are still in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 
Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 


MASSIE Hives 


We make them. Have you seen them? Have you read our Catalog ? 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 


‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 

















mm if you have any to dispose of, or if 

=e you intend to buy, correspond Me 
: with us. 

> We are always inthe market @ 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


i Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 


m™ for 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 
KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. TNE NRE 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. “The continuous advertiser 
Catalogs issued in English or German. ets the bulk of the business. 
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